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Mr. Mellon, how- 

1 a reaction and will 

Auna | compel a cessation for the time of the 

2 by-play at the expense of the 
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of the nation. 
Mr. Harding could not, of course, 
silent after his Secretary of 
ury had spoken in such 
tones of urgent warning. There were 
two alternatives he could have pur- 
sued: He could either let Congress 
| pass the measure and then veto it or 
sign it, thereby going directly counter 
‘Ito the judgment of the best financier 
the Republican Party could get for 
the dead of the United States 


Before leaving the Capitol President 
Harding sent for Senator William E. 

| Borah (R.), Senator from Idaho, who 
was the first to call a halt in the bonus 
legislation. Mr. Harding congratulated 
the Idaho Senator on his far-sighted 
advice, and told him that he wanted 
to have an opportunty shortly of dis- 
cussing’ with the Senator the entire 
question of disarmament. 


|GERMAN DECISIONS 
DISPLEASE FRANCE 


: yy of General Stenger at 


| PARIS, France (Thursday)—aAfter 
a period in which Franco-German re- 
latious appeared to be improving and 
French newspapers contained very 


little criticism of the former enemy> 


there is now a new outbreak of in- 


this |dignation provoked by two events. 


First. is the attack on Major Mon- 
talierés in Upper Silesia: The sec- 
ond is the acquittal by the Leipsic 
Court of General Stenger, who was 
alleged to have given orders to take 
no prisoners. 

This latter, decision has been re- 
j|ceived with amazement. A most se- 
vere condemnation of the verdict is 
uttered and there is even a demand 
for the withdrawal of the entente’s 
representatives at the Leipsic court. 
Paul Mather, who is Avocat General 
at the Cour de Cassation, is the French 
delegate and it is urged that his pres- 
ence adds to the scandal of these ac- 
quitments. The example of Belgium, 
which is inclined to refuse to permit 
Germany to judge the war criminals 
accused by the Belgium Government, 
is cited. 

There is a strong appeal to the 
French Government to demand that 
the Allies in a body should withdraw 
their law officials. Much importance 
is attached td this moral question. 
France, indeed, is always ready to 
attach more importance to moral 
questions than to purely material 
questions. 

e newspaper, “Intransigeant,” in 
its ‘indignation goes so far as in- 
judiciously to vent its resentment on 
the former Kaiser. “The entente,” it 
says, “exasperated by so many denials 
of justice will finish by demanding 
that the Kaiser shall pay for the 
„others.“ This illustrates the feelings 
that have been excited as a result of 
the «judgments. 

In the same way the incident of 
Beuthen, in which a French officer was 
the victim of an assassin, has been 
the subject of wrathful comments. The 
regrets expressed by Dr. Rosen, the 
German Foreign Minister, are suf- 
ficient to allay the sentiment of Eng- 
land. Attention is being called to the 
campaign of the German Nationalist 
préss against France, which is con- 

dered to be the cause of these 

bles. * 

Certainly if there are W events 
of a similar character, the growing 
hope of better relations between the! 
two countries will be shattered. The 
newspapers are ctically unanimous 
that Germany is responsible for the 
crimes committed, though one or two 


Government May Fund What the 
Railroads Owe It and Pay 


Cash, Business Being Helped 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—At last the Administration believes 
that it has found a way to settle the 
railroad problem, which, as President 
Harding and members of his Cabinet 
have said, lies at the foundation of 


the industrial, economic and financial 


recuperation of the country. For 
two weeks the best efforts of the Ad- 
ministration have been concentrated 
on the railroads, and conferences have 
been beld between the President, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the director-general of 
railroads, and a committee of railroad 


railroads of the country, in an effort 
to reach an agreement by which the 
railroads could function effectively, 
and, above all, could find the funds 
wherewith to make the necessary re- 
pairs and improvements. 


Railroads Claims and Debts 


Roughly speaking, the government 
owes the railroads about $500,000,000, 
and the railroads owe the government 
about the same amount of money for 
betterment during government control. 
The railroads also put in a claim for 
hundreds of millions additional be- 
cause of what was termed the “re- 
duced productivity” of labor during 
the war. In other words, the railroads 
not only demanded that the govern- 
ment should not put in dollar for dol- 
lar and day’s work for day’s work 
that was expended in the period before 
the war, but, claiming that labor was 
inefficient during the war, they asked 
that this be made up by an allowance 
variously estimated at from $500,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000,000. é 

At one stage of the conference the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
said to have agreed to recommend this 
allowance, but later it was decided 
that there was no measure for such in- 
efficiency that could be accepted, and 
that it would He bad policy to pay out 
so large a sum of mofey on such 
grounds. The railroads, it is under- 
stood, have now waived this claim for 
the sake of getting cash from the gov- 
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taking to find the cash to finance the 
railroads because of present economic 
and industrial exigencies. The rail- 
roads need this money at once to take 
care of unpaid vouchers, to repain 
their cars and to transport the fall 
crops.. Disabled cars have increased 
from 5 to 16.2 per cent within six 
months because of the inability of the 
railroads to carry on their business 
effectively. The growing stagnation 
in business and the increase in unem- 
ployment have made the government 
anxious to find some way of putting 
on the brakes, and if possible starting 
business on the up-grade again. The 
railroads employ about 20 per cent of 
the materials produced. It is obvious, 
therefore, that with money to spend 
they can take up a good deal of the 
slack in both those lines and in do- 
ing so it is believed that stimulus 
will be given to other business and 


around. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, said that the railroads were 
the lock key to ſthe economic jam, 
and if they were relieved there should 
be a marked improvement, every- 
where. ‘ 

Advantageous to Business 


The hitch for the moment seems to 
be that it is not so easy, even for a 
rich country like the United States, to 
find $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 in 
cash. It was said yesterday that ef- 
forts were being made to take care 
of the payment without recourse to 
Congress for a special appropriation. 
Just how the financing is to be done 
has not been explained. It was gen- 
erally understood that there was only 
about $200,000,000 in the Treasury 
available for such a purpose. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President are working on that phase 
of the plan, and it is expected that 
details will be disclosed within a few 
days. 

Secretary Mellon said yesterday that 
in his inion the advances to the 
railroads would be advantageous to 
the general financial condition.of the 
country, and that they might assist 
in the resumption of business activity. 
In many cases, Fe explained, the ad- 
vances would enable the railroads to 
pay outstanding debts to industrial 
companies for supplies used during the 
past year, and would, in addition, 
furnish funds for the betterment of 
equipment and the repair of neglected 
railroad property. 

The railroads have recently been 
granted relief by the award of the 
Railroad Labor Board reducing wages 


Its Debt to the Railroads in 


executives, representing the leading 
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industry with a beneficial result all 


NEWS SUMMAR 


| Washington advices are to the effect | 
| that: prospects for the passage of 


soldier bonus legislation at this ses- 


sion were dissipated when President 


Harding went to the Capitol yesterday 
and urged his former associates inthe 
Senate to postpone action. The Presi- 


dent stated that he might take occa- 


sion to express himself to Congress on 
the subject soon in a formal manner. 
p. 1 


In face of definite intimations that 


the Harding Administration, particu- 


larly represented by the State Depart- 
ment, is growing more and more to 
favor the revival of the Versailles 
Treaty in a modified form, the Repub- 
lican senators of the “irreconcilable” 
group, who practically control the 
Foreign Relations Committee, are said 
to be laying their plans for a bitter 
contest in the Senate, where the 
Versailles Treaty might possibly be 
reported again in the form originally 
submitted by Woodrow Wilson. p. 1 


By a vote of 141 to 4, after a lively 
debate, yesterday, the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused to accept tlie 
Senate amendment to the Naval appro- 
priation bill for two aeroplane car- 
riers, and the bill was sent back to 
conference. Delay in its passage may 
cause the holding up of the pay of 
thousands of navy yard employees. 

p. 2 


A poll conducted by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
among 30,000 business houses shows 
an overwhelming majority in favor of 
the sales tax. The views expressed 
where an adverse opinion was reported 
indicate, says a committee, that the 
person did not understand the mean- 
ing of a sales tax. p. 6 


The supplementary Volstead bill, 
forbidding the pse of beer for medi- 


einal uses and nullifying the ruling 


of A. Mitchell Palmer, former Attor- 
ney-General, was reported favorably 
to the Senate yesterday, and Senator 
Sterling, in charge of the measure, 
believes it will pass the upper house 
with slight opposition. The Senate 
bill, unlike the House measure, would 
not prohibit the importation of all 
foreign wines. p. 6 

It is believed by the Administration 
that a way has been found to settle 
the: Bayes. States 8 8 
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ing bonds in the Treasury for the 
present. The payment of cash to the 
railroads, Secretary Mellon thinks, 
would be advantageous to the general 
financial condition of the country. p. 1 
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Although the Irish negotiations in 
Dublin and London are still a matter 
of secrecy, official opinion is that some 
progress has been made in the past 
few. days toward finding common 
ground for a settlement at Dublin 
today. Sinn Fein’s invitation to Gen- 
eral Smuts to visit Dublin has been 
generally teceived with favor. Among 
the more hopefyl signs are the ces- 
sation of bombing in Dublin and, with 
it, the day and night firing in that city. 
The next few days, it is believed in 
authoritative quarters, may prove the 
truth of General Smuts’ estimate of 
the situation that it is a soluble 
lem.“ p. 1 


The withdrawal of the Greek 
troops from the Ismid Peninsula ‘and 
the consequent removal of any ob- 
struction of real military value to 
the advance of the Kemalist Turks 
toward the Bosporus has brought 
about a situation of gravity. The al- 
lied high commissioners in Constan- 
tinople. it is learned upon reliable 
authority, met last Monday with the 
object of deciding what united steps 
should be taken in the event of the 
Turks ignoring the neutral zone and 
advancing westward. Meanwhile the 
Greeks struck a sharp blow at the 
Turks by landing on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Ismid, and threat- 
ening the important town of Eski- 
Shehr. p. 2 

Mr. Briand, the French Premier, in 
his explanation of his policy before 
the commission of the Senate, indi- 
cated that he means to maintain his 
demand for credits for the army in 
Cilicia. He expressed the hope that 
peace would shortly be made with the 
Turks. p. 2 


A new outburst of criticism in 
French newspapers has been occa- 


sioned by the attack of Major Mon- 


talieres in Upper Silesia, and by the 
acquittal, by the court at Leipsic, of 
General Stenger, who was alleged to 
have given orders to “take no 
prisoners.” p. 1 


The German Chancellor’s taxation 
program has. as expected. won the 
enthusiastic support of the Socialists. 
The middle parties have accorded it 
their moderate approval, while the re- 
actionaries are angry in their oppo- 
sition. p. 2 
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Is Leaning to the Versailles 
Treaty “Irreconcilables” Make 
Plans to Renew Bitter Fight 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ° 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
In face of definite intimations that 
a very potent element in the Harding 
Administration is veering more and 
more to the belief that the war set- 
tlement, left entirely unsettled by the 
passage of the peace resolution, can 
dest be carried out through the re- 
vival of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
senatorial group to which the Treaty 
in all its aspects is anathema is bid- 
ing its time and maintaining a 
“judicious” silence. 

This is only, however, for the time 
being. That the Treaty may be re- 
vived has undoubtedly caused appre- 
hension, particularly in the “irrecon- 
cilable“ camp, the members of which 
did not cease their watch and ward 
when Warren G. Harding took the 
place of Woodrow Wilson. They ar 
merely biding their time on the theo 
that the flag of revolt should not be 
raised until the Administration makes 
a definite move to revive the Treaty. 


Treaty of Some Kind 


There are no indications that the 
Administration has taken up with the 
senatorial leaders the question of re- 
viving the Treaty, shorn of the League 
entanglements and other aspects which 
have a political European character. 
Only recently Henry Cabot Lodge 


disclaimed any knowledge of a purpose 
to revive the Treaty or to send it 
back to-the Senate in any form. Rep- 
resentatives of the bitter-enders“ in 
the debate on the peace resolution 
even hinted their belief that Presi- 
dent Harding had revised his views | 
since his declaration in his special | 
message to Congress that it might 
possible and feasible “fo carry out 
engagements under the Treaty.“ 
The signing of the peace resolution, 
however, has brought the Administra- 
tion near the next step, namely: the 
carrying out of the war settlement 
on the basis of a treaty of some kind. 


The opponents of the Versailles Treaty 


or anything touching it would like 


submitted by Woodrow Wilson, then 
they would report it to the Sen- 
ate, asking that it be passed without 
the crossing of a t“ or the dotting 
of an 1.“ 

They depend upon. Democratic sup- 
port to secire the success of such a 
maneuver, which they believe would 
cause untold trouble to the Adminis- 
tration and to the Senate. 
are already considering their strategy 
in secret merely shows that the Presi- 
dent faces the biggest problem of his 
administration when he decides, if he 
does so, to resubmit the Versailles 
Treaty. 


EMIR FEISUL MAY 
SOON BECOME KING 


Delegates From Mesopotamian 
Tribes Are Arriving at Bagh- 
dad to Elect Future Ruler 
No Other Candidate in, Field 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday) 
Brigadier-General Haddad, who has 


been representing Emir Feisul in Lon- 


don, leaves on Friday for Jeddah 
where he will consult witht 
Hussein of the Hedjaz on matters of 
the Middle East. General Haddad has 
been almost continuously in London in 
touch with British opinion since the 
end of 1920, and he advised King Hus- 
sein that in the interests of the Arab 
race he should now return for a con- 
sultation. 

General Haddad’s future movements 


‘are uncertain, but it is not impossible 


he will go to Mesopotamia where Emir 
Feisul has now arrived, and been offi- 
cially welcomed. In General Haddad’s 

opinion, the election of Emir Feisul to 
the throne of Mesopotamia will be 
completed in about three weeks. Each 
of the Mesopotamian tribes is sending 


That they 


King 


IRISH NEGOTIATIONS 
MAY PRODUCE BASIS 
FOR A SETTLEMENT 


General Smuts, Though Not Over 
Sanguine, Declares Himself 

: Hopeful and Considers Prob- 
lem Is Capable of Solution 


cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
Although the Irish potrpariers that 
took place first in Dublin and later 
in London are still shrouded with a 
veil of secrecy, the opinion in official 
circles, so far as may be expressed, is 
found to lean toward the view that 
some progress has been made fn the 
last few days toward finding a common 
ground on which conditions for a 
settlement may be discussed at-tomor- 
row's meeting in Dublin, so The 
Christian Science Monitor was in- 
formed by a high government author- 
ity, on Irish affairs. 

The invitation, to General Smuts 
from Sinn Fein ty visit Dublin was 
received with favor by all who hon- 
estly desire to see peace in Ireland. 
The fact that his return was imme- 
diately followed by a meeting with Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sir James Craig and 
Lord Midleton is looked upon as a 
sign that progress has been made, not- 
withstanding the continued outrages 
in outlying districts of Ireland, for it 
was pointed out that to get word to all 
parties that are implicated in recent 
attacks will take time, as instructions 
must in every case be sent by hand. 
Bombing has ceased in Dublin, and 
with it day and night firing. 


South Africa’s Example 

As yet, it was stated, there is flo 
indication that General Smuts will re- 
turn to Dublin, but that the General 
is himself hopeful for the future was 
indicated very clearly in the course 
of his speech last night, when, as à 
guest of the South African community 


a representative to Baghdad, where Pe London, he said in reference to the 


their future ruler. 


e these delegates will form an assembly frish problem: 
charged with the duty of selecting | 8 * 


“If we were all actuate? less by 
ancient feeling and antipathies, and 


There is no other candidate in the more by human good will, then we 


field, and although there are elements 


would be sure to succeed. Therefore, 


opposed to the Shereefian family, Gen- though not over sanguine, I am hope- 


eral Haddad believes there is no ob- ful. 


stacle which can prevent Emir Fei- 
sul’s election. 
Emir Feisul arrived at Baghdad on 


to see one of two methods: pursued— June 29, and was met by the High 
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It is, however, clearly indicated that 
the. Department of State still believes 
that it is feasible, practical, and a 
great deal easier to settle matters on 
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the basis of the Versailles settle- 
ment. While Charles 
Secretary of State, never definitely de- 
clared that he favored the resubmis- 
sion of the Versailles Treaty in a 
modified form to the Senate, it has 
been clearly indicated that the State 
Department believes the Treaty is the 
easiest basis for a settlement. Be- 
cause of this the belief is growing that 
in some form the Treaty will go back | 
to the Senate of the United States, and | 
every limitation to this effect is caus- 
ing enormous apprehension. 

That the submission of the Treaty, 
however expurgated, will cause a clash 
is inevitable and recognized by all who 
are in touch with the situation. The 
“irreconcilables” are on guard. For 
the moment they are silent but they 
are merely waiting for the day. It is 
stated that while remaining under 
cover and pretending that they are not 
concerned with the danger that Ban- 


E. Hughes, 


quo’s ghost will come to plague them 
once more, they have nevertheless 
formulated a- plan of campaign. 

They practically control the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It is in 
this body that the first fight would 
come. Their first maneuver, it is 
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ce provide kor him during 
his stay. The town was profusely 
decorated for the official welcome, 
which included banquets and visits to 
the shrine of Kazemain and to resi- 
dences of the Nacib of Baghdad and 
the High rn 
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CHINESE ADVISOR 
REMAINS IN LONDON 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—B. 

Lennox Simpson, political adviser to 

the Chinese Government, replying to 

a report that he is shortly proceed- 

ing to Washington to urge upon the 

American Government the desirability 

of China being represented in any con- 

ference of the powers interested in the 

Pacific which might take place, in- 

formed The Christian Science Moni- 

tor’s representatve that he had as yet 
received no such instructions. 

Mr. Simpson stated that it was es- 
sential that he/should remain in Lon- 
don for the present, but, when the 


the reside 


: work of securing public knowledge of 
China’s view on the Anglo-Japanese | 


agreement no longer demanded his | 
presence here, he’ would return to 
China, via Washington, remaining 
Auer. kor a short period. 
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I think the question is capable 
of solution, and I hope that for the 
sake not only of Ireland, but for the 
sake of the British Empire, the 
question 4 0 be solved and that bee 
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General Smuts continued by calling 
attention to the racial struggle that 
had been going on in South Africa for 
over a hundred years, but which with 
sound ‘wisdom and forbearance had 
eventually been solved for South 
Africa, as no doubt it would also be 
for Ireland. The effect of such a 
speech from one who had fought the 
British with intensity during the Boer 
War is expected to help in winning the 
extremist element of South Ireland to 
a more moderate view. accompanied 
as it has been by the restrained 
actions on the part of the crown 
forces, who have for the present 
ceased all “routing out” methods, and 
are only taking action in instances 
where the aggressors are caught red- 
handed. 


Maneuvers for Position 


Continuing, the authority said that 
in the course of the present negotia- 
tions, there can be noticed an obvious 
effort, on the part of the southern Irish 
to maneuver for position, or in other 
words get some recognition from the 
British Government of the official 
status of the “republic,” and for this, 
if not for other reasons, it will be nec- 
essary that any meeting for the pur- 
pose of discussing vital questions must 
be held outside the limits of Ireland. 

The proposition that has been put 
forward that the conference should be 
held within the precincts of Bucking- 


bam Palace, he characterized as ab- 


surd and wholly against the traditions 
of the party that stands for an inde- 
pendent Ireland. 

Summing up, this authority said 
that the recent negotiations had for 
their object the endeavor to find a 
jumping-off ground from which nego- 
iations might commence, and in this 
it was intimated they had been to 
some extent successful in that desir- 
ability for a truce has been recognized 
by both sides, and, so far as the crown 
forces are concerned, put into effect. 


Therefore the next few days may 
| prove the truth of General Smuts’ evi- 
dence of the situation that “it is a 
soluble problem.“ 


Outlook Hopeful 


Sinn Fein Demand for an Independent 
Ireland May Have Been Dropped 


LONDON, England (Thursday) — 


, (By The Associated Press) — Lloyd 
George stated in the House of Com- 


mons today that he understood Gen. 
J. C. Smuts, the South African Pre- 
mier, went to Ireland on Tuesday 
last on the invitation of Eamoun de 


and by the abrogation of certain work- 
ing rules. Many millions of dollars 
will de saved through these decrees of 
the Labor Board, and, on the other 
hand, it is not expected that rates will 
be reduced, for some time at least. 
The railroads, therefore, are in a 
better position to reestablish them- 
selves than they have been at any 
time since the war. 


reesion to the publicists, including Gustave Hervé, 


| 2 5 it appear to consider that while the al- Valera. 


Asked whether he conferred with 
|General Smuts before the latter went 
7 to Ireland, the Prime Minister re- 
plied laconically that he saw Genera 
Smuts constantly. 

In answer to another query, Mr. 
Lloyd George said none of the do- 
minion premiers would attend the 
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Brigadier-General Haddad. who has 
been representing Emir Feisul in 
London, leaves today for Jeddah. 
where he wi'l consult with King Hus- 
sein of the Hedjaz on matters arising 
out of Winston Churchill's recent 
2 in the House of Commons on 

the subject of the Middle Hast. p. 1 
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of the friends of Poland has charged 
its president to inquire what sanc- 
Briand intends to im- 
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t removal ot any obstruction ot 

| military value to the advance of 
emalist toward the Bos- 
about a situation: 

6 , and The Christian 
Monitor is informed in author- 

ve quarters that the allied high 


‘Draws for The Christian Science — ; 


Where Turks were surprised 
Map shows Gulf of Ismid where the 
Greek troops struck a sharp blow at the 
Turks, at the same time threatening their 
position at Eski-Shehr. 


last Monday with the object of decid- 
in the event of the Turks ignoring the 
neutral zone and advancing westward. 

However the seriousness of the sit- 
uation is somewhat relieved by the 
fact that the Greeks, in evacuating 
Ismid, much to the surprise of the 
Turks, landed on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Ismid, striking a sharp 
blow at the Turks and at the same 
time threatening the important town 
of Eski-Shehr. In this manner the 
first round of the battle, that is being 
pag fun watched by all Europe, goes 

to Greece. 

Althdugh the presence of the British 
fleet in the eastern Mediterranean pre- 
clude® almost all possibility of a suc- 
cessful Turkish advance on Con- 
stantinople, at the same time, it was 


that an advance will not be made on 
Scutari, which could then be made 
the base for further operations which 
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re was r 
House of Commons by Cecil 
Harmsworth, Undersecretary for 
John Harrington, the British general 
commanding the allied forces in 
Constantinople, arrested 52 undesir- 
able persons, 18 of whom belonged to 
the Russian trade delegation. Of the 
latter nine were released the same day 
and nine were deported. This action, 
he continued, had been rendered nec- 
essary by the discovery of a plot to 
start a revolution in Constanfinople 
beginning with the assassination of 
General Harrington. 

The allied high commissioners, the 
authority stated, are fully alert, not 
only to the dangers of Bolshevist intri- 
gue, but also to the possibility of an 
attack from Bulgarian “irregular” 
troops, of whom it is estimated there 
are no less than between 60,000 and 
64,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Treaty of Neuilly permits less than 
half that number of armed forces to 
Bulgaria. 

The possibility of Bulgarian aggres- 
sion has been fully taken into account, 
and in exchanging views on the mat- 
ter, it is understood that the high 
commissioners have recommended that 
in certain eventualities the assistance 
of Rumania shall be invoked, and that 
in the event of such a request, Ru- 
mania’s help will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming, as any threat by the 
Kemalists to the freedom of the Siraits 
would in itself constitute a threat to 
the prosperity and security of Ru- 
mania. 


Peaceful Solution Sought 

The existence of a well-armed and 
well-trained army in her rear will in 
itself prove a sufficient check to Bul- 
garian official activities, but consider- 
able difficulty may be experienced in 
res the forces comprised of 
the inhabitants from the agricultural 
districts, where every man owns a 
rifle and is anxious to use it in an en- 
deavor to assist his country in obtain- 
ing an outlet to the Agean Sea. 

In British official circles, it was 
stated that every endeavor is being 
made to find a peaceful solution, and 
at the same time obtain a release of 
the British prisoners still in the hands 
of the Turks, who, contrary to their 
promise and in the face of the good- 
will expressed in the release of 
Turkish prisoners from Malta by 
Britain, still detain many British sub- 


Kut. 

Of late it was stated there has been 
marked increase of aggressiveness on 
the part of the Kemalist Turks toward 
Great Britain. which, of course, may 
be explained by their hope of Bolshe- 
vist aid in their campaign against the 
Greeks, also the well-known reluct- 

ance, particularly on the part of 
. to give any moral or financial 
assistance to King Constantine. 
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tween Britain and Turkey, to 


anticipate hostilities. 


2 Dine on Senate * 
ment on Aeroplane Carriers 


Commander Kenworthy 


3 — if the government ‘could now 


consult the Turkish Government with 
a view to avoiding any 
to which 
the Premier replied that this would 
not de overlooked. 

Tom Shaw, Labor member, asked 
whether British warships were pro- 
ceeding to Constantinople, whether 
there was any danger of hostilities, 
and whether the House of Commons 
would have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this matter before hostilities 
were entéred upon. 

Austen Chamberlain, replying for 


the government, said that, as he in- 


formed the House last month, the com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean 
was about to visit Constantinople with 
a fleet in the ordinary course; also 
that no further instructions had beea 
issued by the Admiralty, and that he, 
Mr. Chamberlain, had’ no reason to 
In reply to Col. 
John Ward, Mr. Chamberlain stated 
that, so far as his tnformation went, 
the Kemalists had shown no intention 
of violating neutral territory. 


FRENCH POLICY IN 
NEAR EAST OUTLINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—Aris- 
tide Briand, in his explanation of his 
policy before the tommission: of the 
Senate, indicated that he means to 
maintain his demand for credits for 
the army in Syria and Cilicia. He 
expressed the hope that peace would 
shortly be made with the Turks, and 
an accord definitely concluded with 
the government of Angora. 

In Syria, the institution of measures 
of local administration will, it is ex- 
pected, soon permit of a reduction to 
the minimum of the French troops of 
occupation. In Cilicia also it is not 
desired to keep troops any longer than 
necessary, but he could not agree that 
there should be a withdrawal until 
the new diplomatic status of Cilicia 
is settled. It would be exceedingly 
imprudent and dangerous to refuse 
credits at the moment when France is 
negotiating with the Turks. 

At Constantinople, the French 
troops were recently, on Lord Cur- 
zon’s suggestion, placed under the 
command of the British commander, 
General Harrington, but it is clearly 
understood that they will not be used 
for war-like operations and be thrown 
in any circumstances into the Greco- 


Turkish conflict, except with the ap 
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AMERICANS EXCLUDED 
FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Charles 
Recht has issued a statement dealing 
with the obscure question of the ex- 
clusion of Americans from Soviet 
Russia: 

“The present restrictions against 
emigration into Soviet Russia from 
America apply to all ports and fron- 
tiers of the Russian Soviet Republic 
and also of the Ukrainian Soviet Re- 
public. No exceptions are made. 
Rumors have arisen that Russians and 
Ukrainians desiring to return from 
America might travel via Constanti- 
nople, and be admitted into Soviet 
territory through Odessa. This is not 
the case. The attention of all pro- 
spective travelers who may have been 
misled by such rumors is called to 
the following cablegram received from 
Platon Mikailovich Kerzhentsev, pleni- 
potentiary representative of the. Rus- 
sian Soviet Government at Stock- 
holm: 

“*Russians and Ukrainians proceed- 
ing to Odessa on Turkish steamers 
will not be admitted into Russia, as 
nothing has been changed since the 
last decision of the Soviet Government 
in respect to emigrants -from the 
United States to Russia. Kerzhen- 
tsey.’ * 


— — 


FREIGHT REVENUES DECREASE 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Railroads of the country loaded with 
revenue freight, 775,061 cars, during 
the week ending June 25, or 5680 less 
than for the week previous, according 
to a statement yesterday by the 
American Railway Association. The 
reduction included decreases in all 
commodities except dre, which 
showed a slight increase. 
ber of cars loaded with grain was 
38,821, or 2173 less than the preceding 
week, while merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight loadings were 468,107, 
or 1416 cars under the previous 
week. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—The sum- 
mer school of the Johns Hopkins 
University opened for the eleventh 
season On Tuesday morning. The en- 
rollment is a larger one than any in 
the history of the summer school, and 
the curriculum, which is composed of 
91 courses, offers a wider range of in- 
struction than heretofore available 
Many instructors have been recruited 
from other institutions, including 
Yale, the University of Nebraska, and 
Ohio State. 7 


DRY DIRECTOR CHOSEN 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—E, C. Potter has been appointed 
federal prohibition director for Massa- 
chusetts, with headquarters at Boston, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
J. 
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~ Sends Navy Appropriations 
Bill Back to Conference 


Special to“The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Unless Congress reaches an agree- 
ment on the Naval Appropriation Bill 
b fore Saturday, thousands of employ- 
ees in government navy yards and 
navy machine shops will fail to e- 
ceive their pay for the last month, 
Patrick H. Kelley (R.), Representa- 
tive from Michigan, in charge of the 
measure, advised the Hause yester- 
day. 

Despite this warning, the House in- 
sisted on its disagreement to several 
Senate amendments, notably a provi- 
sion authorizing the initial expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000 for two aeroplane 
carriers. By a vote of 141 to 4, after 
a lively debate, the House refused to 
accept the Senate amendment, and 
the naval bill was sent back to con- 
ference, where it will remain unless 
some way can be found by which the 
two houses will be able to settle their 
differences. 

Failure of Congress to appropriate 
the funds for the Nayy before the 
fiscal year ended, June 30, Mr. Kelley 
pointed out, is proving a source of 
great embarrassment to the navy. One 
instance of this, he said, is seen in 
the fact that navy yard workers will 
have to wait for their pay, probably 
until Congress passes a resolution con- 
tinuing last year’s appropriations 
from month to month: 


Defeat of Western Projects 


Another fight came on a Senate 
amendment authorizing $800,000 for 
a naval air station at Sand Point, 
Washington, and the acceptance by 
the government of a site for an ad- 
ditional station near Seattle. 

“The coming events are on the Pa- 
cific coast,” warned John F. Miller 
(R.), Representative from Washing- 
ton, who urged adoption of the amend- 
ment. “There is.not an aviation base 
within 600 miles of the Puget Sound,” 
he declared. Mr. Miller asked for the 
appropriation “in the interest of fair 
play” for the Pacific coast, which he 
warned is not properly defended. 

Defeat of the project was brought 
about by Thomas S. Butler (R.), Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. He objected to the govern- 
ment accepting the tract of land of- 
fered by the State of Washington for 
an aviation station because the Naval 
Affairs Committee had not gone into 
the cost of construction and main- 
tenance. The question, too, of an 
additional station at Sand Point is con- 


to act. he con- 


Vigorous appeals for “supremacy of 
the air,” failed to convince the House 
that it should accept the Senate pro- 
posal for two airplane carriers, al- 
though it was brought out that Japan 
and Great Britain have made pro- 
visions for such vessels. 


Warning on Future Wars 


Headed by James R. Mann (R.), 
Representative from Illinois, who re- 
turned to the House yesterday to 
participate in the tariff debate, the 
aviation proponents decried the ex- 
penditures of large sums on battle- 
ships “that will be obsolete before 
they are completed.” Mr. Mann de- 
clared that the United States “ought 
to control the air“ and that “the fu- 
ture wars would be fought in the 
air.” 

“I have never had much patience 
with the Navy,” he said. “It is the 
most extravagant service that any 
government ever saw.” 

Lemuel P. Padgett, Representative 
from Tennessee, former Democratic 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, stoutly defended the Navy from 
criticisms of extravagance and lack 
of vision. He declared that the Brit- 
ish and American navies “had won the 
war.” 

An attempt was made by Fred A. 
Britten, Representative from Illinois, 
Republican member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, to effect a compro- 
mise by proposing that only one air- 
plane carrier be constructed at an in- 
itial expenditure of $3,000,000, to be 
taken out of the appropriation for the 
building program of the Navy. This 
was defeated by an overwhelming 
vote, and, on the insistence of Mr. 
Kelley, the House stood its ground, 
refusing to accede the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Another attempt will be made by 
the conferees today to get together 
on conflicting amendments, in the hope 
that the naval bill may be passed soon 
without compelling Congress to re- 
sort to continuing last year’s appro- 
priations. 


WARSHIPS VISIT 
CALMLY REGARDED 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—The United 
States gunboat Sacramento, sent to 
Mexican waters as a result of dis- 
quieting reports reaching Washington, 
arrived at Tampico on Wednesday, 
and is anchored in the harbor there, 
it was said in advices received from 
that city. In view of the regulations 
of international law, which provide 
that foreign warships can enter the 
port of any friendly nation and remain 
for 24 hours, the Mexican foreign 
office refused to comment upon the ar- 
rival of the Sacramento at Tampico. 

“The Mexican Government,” said 
Elias P. Calles. Secretary of the In- 
terior and chief of the Cabinet, does 

not see in the dispatch of vessels to 
Tampico a show of naval strength on 
the part of the United States, inas- 
much as there is no conflict at present 
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‘DENOUNCES TARIFF 
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INDUSTRY SAID TO 


President Obregon refused to com- 
ment on the situation, in the absence 
of official communication from Wash- 
ington regarding the sending of war 
vessels into Mexican waters. The 
President declared the government did 
not intend to the recent decree 
increasing the taxes on oil exported 
from the country, saying that every 
barrel of oil taken out of Mexico 
represented an exhaustion of the 
natural resources which could not be 
replaced. He asserted labor condi- 
tions in the Tampico district were not 
as bad as reported, asserting that at 
present not more than 5000 men were 
out of employment.. He said the gov- 
ernment was aiding them in every way 
possible. 


DEMOCRAT REPORT 


Government Report Indicates a 
Dull Summer in Most Lines, 
With the Prospect of an Im- 
provement in Conditions in Fall 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States Employment Ser- 
vice of the Department, of Labor, in 
making its report for the month ending 
June 30, finds the causes of the pro- 
tracted industrial depression and the 
mounting tide of unemployment in 
“continued unsatisfactory conditions 
of transportation, with freight rates 
in many instances considered almost 
prohibitive. Lack of anything like a 
normal foreign market; the present 
low value of farm produce; stagna- 
tion in iron and steel; high costs of 
construction, and general. dullness of 
the retail trade stand out prominently 
as leading factors in the situation. 

“There are indications here and 
there of resumption of building oper- 
ations, though for the most part on a 
restricted scale. The almost nation- 
wide housing shortage still persists. 

“Industry generally is optimistic, 
and, while the likelihood of a dull 
summer in most lines is fully recog- 
nized, the tendency is to count on im- 
provement by fall and a healthy 
though not spectacular business re- 
vival by the spring of 1922. 

“Continued unemployment and part- 
time prevail throughout New England. 
The metal trades have fallen off, but 
textiles have shown a decided im- 
provement, as evidenced by woolen 
cloth and worsteds, which are nearly 
normal. Cottons generally are on a 
75 per cent basis, with best showings 
in ginghams, bleached domestics and 
percales. Shoes have shown a big im- 
provement. Lumber is still depressed. 
Controversies in the building trades 
have been for most part settled, 
though they still persist in the pulp 
mills. Retail trade has fallen off, ex- 
cept at several points in the southern 
part of the district. 

“In the east north central district, 
including Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, there has been uo 
great change in the industrial situa- 
tion during the past month, and none 
is expected until construction costs 
and railway rates are materially re- 
duced. With the settlement of con- 
troversies in the building trades, work 
will be resumed on manufacturing 
plants, office buildings and theatres. 
Retail sales indicate that the public 
still await lower prices. There is no 
indication that the present industrial 
depression will end during the sum- 
mer. 

“Conditions on the Pacific Coast are 
more encouraging, with renewed lum- 
ber activity relieving the employment 
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Industries generally are attempting 16 
stimulate trade by drastic price-cut- 
ting. Declining construction costs 
have accelerated home building in the 
large coastal cities.” 


MONTANA PLEADS FOR 
MARKETING BUREAU 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

HELENA, Montana — Cooperative 
farm organizations in Montana have 
launched a campaign to retain in this 
state the federal marketing bureau 
maintained in connection with the 
Agricultural College at Bozeman. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently announced its intention 
of discontinuing the state bureau on 
September 1 and thereafter assisting 
the farmers by sending men from 
Washington to handle each problem 
as it arises. The petitions, which are 
being generally signed, ask the gov- 
ernment to retain the bureau at least 
a year, when it is hoped conditions 
will be improved. 


FARM PRODUCTION 
COSTS STILL HIGH 


Specta! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota —Ac- 
cording to M. R. Benedict, secretary of 
the South Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, farm production costs in 1921, 
from rough approximations now avail- 
able, are from 50 to 100 per cent above 
present farm prices, in spite of the 
fact that these costs are considerably 
below those of last year. Mr. Bene- 
dict said: 
¢ “While it is too early to make any 
accurate estimate of production costs 
for this year, as this will depend 
largely upon the yield per acre, it is 
evident that the cost of growing corn 
and marketing will range from 50 to 
75 cents per bushel, or higher, 
throughout most of South Dakota this 
year. This is more than twice the 
present price received by the farmer. 
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Ways and Means Committee 
Minority Says Bill Would Ben- 
efit Few at Expense of People 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, in a minority 
report filed yesterday in the House of 
Representatives, denounced the ad- 
ministration tariff bill as a “conspiracy 
to benefit a few favorites at the ex- 
pense of all humanity.” “Like every 
conspiracy, it has been hatched in 
secrecy,” the report says, adding: 

“We record our solemn judgment 
that this measure is a plan to plunder 
the people of our country and to op- 
press the people of every country for 
the benefit of a few men who have 
succeeded in usurping for all prac- 
tical purposes the taxing power of 
this government, using it primarily to 
enrich ther selves, and, secondarily, to 
finance the political party which 
tolerates, encourages and facilitates 
the usurpation.” 

The report declares the tariff was 
not an issue in the last campaign and 
that this is not the time to write a 
tariff law. They assert that the prob- 
lems which “confront our people, 
cripple our industry, stifle our com- 
merce and perplex an amiable ad- 
ministration have nothing to do with 
the tariff.“ 

Criticising the Republican majority 
of the committee for withholding the 
bill from them and from the House 
membership generally, and for per- 
mitting only, a week for its study, the 
‘Democratic members declare there 
has been insufficient time to draft a 
substitute. 

They do not undertake any detailed 
discussion of the individual schedules 
in the bill, confining their report to a 
general indictment of the whole meas- 


A 


‘Emphasis is laid upon two things 
che probable effect of the bill on 
American commerce and the world in- 
dustrial situation generally, and upon 
the substitution of the system of 
American valuation as a basis for 


Southerners Urge Tariff 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—The 
tariff question again came up for dis- 
cussion when the Southern Tariff Con- 
gress convened on July 6. John H. 
Kirby, president, pointed out that 
membership of the association is 75 
per cent Democratic, and that the 
policies urged by it are directed not 
only against Democratic congressmen 
who oppose the theory of tariff, but 
also against Republicans who would 
discriminate against raw material and 
in favor of manufactured products. 

“The north and east are going to get 
their tariff,” Mr. Kirby explained, but 
Mr. Kitchin, minority leader of the 
Democrats in Congress, forbids a 
southern congressman to vote for a 
duty on penalty of being read out of 
the party. It is a paradox of politics 
that Republican members of Congress 
from the manufacturing centers of 
the north and east, and Democratic 
members from the producing sections 
of the South, vote exactly alike on the 
tariff so far as raw material is con- 
cerned. They arrive at their conclu- 
sions for different reasons, but the re- 
sult is the same.” 


LEIPSIC INCIDENT DEPLORED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 

BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)—It 
was realized here that yesterday’s 
judgment in the war criminal case of 
General Stenger followed by a hostile 
manifestation outside the Leipsic court 
against the French legal representa- 
tives, must have an unfortunate effect 
on Franco-German relations. 

Hugo Stinnes’ newspapers, the 
“Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung“ and 
the “Berliner Tageblatt” sharply re- 
buke the rowdies who caused the dem- 
onstrations mentioned. “Such mani- 
festations will only lead to further 
damage and humiliation for Ger- 
many,” says the former newspaper. 
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_“Farmers are still suffering from 
the heavy 23 due to last year’s 
high producti 3 and low prices. 

us process of products at 
+ one-tourth~to pne-half thetr produc- 
tion costs can 60 on indefinitely, 
and unless meais can be found 
whereby farmers. caf secure at least 
average production costs, many farm- 
ers will be forced into bankruptcy this 
coming year. 

“Only, very good yields can bring 
the cost of wheat production down to 
$2 per bushel, this year. Barley and 
hay will both cost, even at the pres- 
ent lower wages for farm labor, more 
than the present prices of these 
products.” 


HAWAII TRAINS ITS 
OWN SUGAR EXPERTS 


By special corréspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, ‘Hawaii—The first an- 
nual commencement of the University 
of Hawaii, formerly the College of 
Hawaii, means much to the agricul- 
ture of the territory. In the graduat- 
ing class were four students in sugar 
technology and one student in general 
agriculture. These men have all been 
trained in a Hawaiian university to fit 
Hawaiian needs and conditions, and it 
is felt that their training will make 
them more valuable to Hawaii's agri- 
culture than men who received all of 
their instruction under conditions 
wholly different from those found in 
the islands. Most of the men just 
graduated are going immediately to 
work on the sugar plantations, while 
one or two may do graduate work in 
mainland universities. 

The University of Hawali is making 
the agricultural and sugar courses 
practical. Every man has to spend 
considerable time doing regular farm 
work. He has to get actual experi- 
ence in sugar mills. He works at least 
one semester with the agricultural! de- 
partment of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ experiment station, finding 
out how to carry on various fertiliz- 
ing, cultivating, and irrigating exper- 
iments, and how new seedling canes 
are developed. 


DELAWARE SENATOR NAMED 


DOVER, Delaware—Gen.. T. Cole- 
man Du Pont was yesterday appointed 
United States Senator from Delaware 
by Governor Denney to succeed Josiah 
O. Wolcott, who resigned last week to 
become Chancellor of Delaware. Gen- 
eral Du Pont, who is the Delaware 
member of the Republican National 
Committee, will serve the unexpired 
term as Senator, which runs until 
March, 1923. The appointment of 
General Du Pont-adds a Republican to 
the Senate, Senator Wolcott having 
been elected to the office as a Demo- 
crat. 


CUBAN COMMISSION FORMED 

HAVANA, Cuba—Following a con- 
ference on Wednesday evening be- 
tween President Zayas and the presi- 
dents.of both houses of Congress, a 

call was.issued.for a joint commission 
Tin: lth the B, dent iy arate 
laws intended to solve the banking, 
taxation, and sugar problems. Assur- 
ance is given that Congress, in ex- 
traordinary session, will take prompt 
action on the commission’s measures. 
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jee, an account of the latest experiment in 


1 2 
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atic season, gossip of the players, or 


| theatrical illusion, I am reminded that 


once upon a time I was a theatrical 
manager myself. It was quite a long 
time ago, and although nobody then 


¢ |talked of “little theaters,” mine might 


fairly enough have merited the title. 
I do not remember its exact dimen- 
sions, but it was no bigger than a 
good-sized packing box, nor could 
have , for it was made out of one. 


| Not for me were thé theaters, even 


spaciany for The Christian Science Monitor 
It has been for a period only of 
about 25 years that forestry as a pro- 
fession has been practiced in the 
United States. Within that period, 
however, it has advanced greatly and 
it has now come to be a business as 
well as a profession. It has many 
practitioners and there are also now 
engaged in it concerns that will un- 
dertake any kind of forestry work, 
from the care of a single tree to the 
development and protection of exten- 
sive forest tracts. en 
In the offices of such concerns it is 
a common thing nowadays to receive 
from suburban or country residents, 
who may own perhaps a single noble 
tree or a clump of trees that seem 
not to be thriving, a request to look 
them over. Whereupon a tree expert 
is sent by the concern, who in- 
spects these trees, roots, trunks, and 
decides what may be necessary to re- 
store the trees or to preserve them in 
their normal beauty. 
For owners of the more extensive 
country estates which may include 
within their territory stretches of 
woodland the modern forester does 
many things. Here he not only cares 
for individual trees, but he is as well 
a landscape forester. He will clear 
away underbrush, and without de- 
stroying th woodsy flavor make 
woods accessible so that they may be 
‘enjoyed; and by the judicious cutting 
of branches or the taking out of a 


tree or two he may reveal a beautiful 
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and care for them; but there 
also orchards that are neglected 
or handied unskillfully. The forester 
will take a run-down orchard and by 
systematic care make it produce fine 
fruit in abundance. 
‘When it comes to the application of 
forestry in its larger aspects, in the 
nomical handling and development 
timber lands, the forester is con- 
fronted with almost as many problems 


* 


tas there are situations, for what may 


be done most advantageously depends 
largely on extent and location, or it 
may depend on current circumstances. 
As to how a small tract of timber 
land could be cultivated successfully 
with a view to future as well as pres- 
ent profit, that would depend upon the 
character of the timber now standing 
upon it and its ease of access and 
proximity to market. Under excep- 
tionally favorable conditions in these 
respects it might be done on 200 acres, 
though more commonly and even with 
favoring conditions 400 or 500 acres 
would be the minimum, and under 
ordinary conditions in remoter regions 
there would be required for carrying 
on at once profitable lumbering and 
cultivation a minimum commonly of 
perhaps 4000 to 5000 acres. 

That would be a strictly lumbering 
proposition. Favorably situated in one 
state is a manufacturing. concern that 
owns about 3000 acres, part farm land 
and part forest. Its forest land is. cared 
for on modern forestry plans. From 
this land, cutting only selected trees, 
the company gets all the lumber it re- 
quires for its own uses, while the 
smaller trees, left to grow, insure for 
It a lumber supply sufficient for its 
future needs. The farmers on the 
farming land work in the forests in 
the winter. 

But while four: or five thousand 
acres, more or less remotely situated, 
would commonly be the minimum of, 
timbered area that could profitably be 
cultivated and lumbered, even a wood 
lot of little tracts of twenty-five, fifty, 
or a hundred acres will repay care 
with a profit. Clearing out the under- 
brush and thinning out the trees to 
give those worth while a chance to 
grow will give more and better timber. 
The forestry concern will plant 
trees, will reforest cut-over or burnt- 
over tracts, or provide forest cover 
wherever it may be desired, as for 
watersheds. It will establish and, if 
desired, operate systems of fire pro- 
tection. It will take care and charge 
of the trees of a village or a city or 
of the most extensive forests. Either 
as consulting or as managing forest- 
ers, the forestry concern will under- 
take work of any sort that has to do 
with trees. 

In these days more and more private 
owners avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of the professional forester; and 
there is an increasing demand for his 
services among lumbermen and others 
handling trees in a large way. Tak- 
tng the country through, the lumber- 

majority 


men, a large 
| lumber 


for the present dollar; but 


+ {there are now more and more great 


5 holdings covering hun- 


are in the attitude of a 


smaller, that could be bought in the 
toy shops, ingeniously equipped to ex- 
hibit a limited and childish repertoire. 
Within its limits mine was a more 
everyday theater. It was as much 
like the real one with which I was 
then familiar as my craft with tools 
and paint box, aided by scenery cut 
out of window posters with the family 
scissors, could make it; and it re- 
produced on its mimic stage the plays 
that passed before by -yision in the 
original playhouse. 

But I was more than a resident 
manager. I was an author and pro- 
ducer. The only thing, or at least one 
of them, pertinent to professional man- 
agement that I did not do was to give 
interviews to the press in which I 
solicited plays. A real manager, as I 
have gince observed, delights to give 
such interviews, pointing out the 
dearth of native drama, his own rest- 
less ambition té produce it, and in- 
spiring many innocent persons of all 
ages to write plays and send him the 
manuscripts. But what he does with 
the manuscripts I have never been 
able to learn. 

As for my distinguished company of 
players, they played originally in a 
fife and drum corps. I recruited them 
by the sheet, and as I cut them our 
with the family scissors I cut off the 
outlying part of the drum, or the end 
of the flute, which left a likely figure 
of a man and about half of a musical 
instrument. Then with my ready paint 
box I colored them individually to suit 
the parts they were to play in the 
drama under production, but however 
serious the dramatic situation some of 
them were always in the attitude of a 
man playing a drum and others in the 
attitude of a man playing a fife. I see 
now that this made some little demand 
on the imagination of the audience. 

Even now, when the advanced 
pioneers of the “new” theater ask and 
expect the imagination of the audience 
to cooperate and see a landscape 
where the unimaginative can see no 
more than a pretty arrangement of 
draperies and wonder what it is there 
for—even now, I say, nobddy expects 


‘| Hamlet to go through all his troubles 


tragedy has 2 woment when he plays 
on a pipe, which is much the same in- 
strument. My theater, however, never 
essayed Hamlet.“ and no former 
member of the paper fife and drum 
corps had an opportunity to pose be- 
fore its audtence with such excellent 
artistic verisimilitude. 


That Mighty Hand 

More than that I disdained the 
strings or wires to pull and the 
grooves in the stage wherein the play- 
ers made their sliding entrances or 
exits that characterized the mechan- 
ism of the toy shop theaters. I knew 
nothing of the art of manipulating the 
surprisingly lifelike marionette. I 
accepted the limitations of a packing- 
box theater and pasteboard players, 
wherein also I was truly Elizabethan, 
for my former drummers and fifers, 
though all of the sex that profes- 
sionally drums and fifes, played both 
male and female parts; with my own 
two hands, which were, of course, in- 
visible to the imaginative audience, I 
moved them in and out, and, if the 
stage directions called for a fight, 
shuffied them vigorously’ together. 
Tremendous combats, at the end of 
which the hero alone stood upright 
and all his enemies lay scattered about 
the stage, prone to a degree that is 
possible only to the two-dimensional! 
figures of pasteboard villains, were 
fought before the row of tiny candles 
that made my footlights: and, as I 
look back, it seems to me that no 
movement of the modern theater has 
awhieved such simple and impressive 
symbolism as was that mighty hand, in 
comparison with the personages of the 
drama, that visibly moved them here 
and there through its varied episodes. 
Vocally my theater was more realistic. 
Although the players all spoke with 
the same voice, the voice conscien- 
tiously tried to differentiate one part 
from another: it’sank, as I remember, 
to its lower depths for the villain: it 
spoke a kind of tenor for the hero: it 
mounted to a contralto note for the 
heroine; it expressed its own idea of 
brogue or dialect as the impersonation 
of subordinate characters required. 

To a memory for the things of the 
theater, my repertoire might date the 
period of my.management with rea- 
sonable accuracy. It flourished before 
the day, or rather the nights; of mu- 
sical comedy, when James O'Neil was 
young in Monte Cristo,” when 
Rritish ‘melodrama, The World” and 
“The Lights o' London,” was delight- 
ing American audiences, when there 
were still competing troupes of black- 
face minstrels, and “Humpty Dumpty” 
made his annual ‘appearance in our 
local grown-up theater. To that 
theater, moreover, came in those good 
old days a little of everything. It was 
not as it is nowadays when the line of 
demarcation is sharply drawn between 
the theatrical pleasures available in a 
metropolis and those that may be en- 
joyed In a good-sized city, and the 
good-sized city is likelv to be limited 
to pictures. We even had a 
“Ly Course” that included plays 
such as one would now have to take 
train to the metropoli« to witness. 
And to that theater, thanks to the 
havpy location of some family real 
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estate where posters made an impres- 
sive showing, I had frequent entrance, 
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! for my 


scenes, when 
of the proper size to suit the dimen- 
sions of my theater, provided scenery. 
1 displayed, as I can now reflect with- 
out gerous conceit, considerable 
ity in pasting sections of cut- 
up posters together. 
miniature ocean out of green cloth, 
and, as I manipulated it from under- 
neath, the billows surged as realisti- 
cally on their smaller scale as those 
of the real playhouse. Those whose 
memories accompany me that far 
back may remember the raft scene in 
“The World,” with all the leading 
characters tossing up and down on 
their frail craft on the mighty deep, 
and the reproduction of this scene in 
my own theater was considered a 
triumph, despite the musical attitudes 
which my distinguished players main- 
tained even on a raft in mid-ocean. 
It was a scene never to be forgotten. 
At other times, the water on my sta 
was real water, for wherever the 
theater of commerce ted, my little 
theater of the domestic circle bravely 


* 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


My paper hero leaps into the dishpan 


followed, and when one stage culti- 
vated realism with a tank, the- other 
followed suit with a dishpan. It was 
not altogether good for my paper 
heroine to be thrown into the dishpan 
by my paper villain, or for my paper 
hero to leap into the dishpan after 
her, and understudies had to take 
their places while they were put care- 
fully aside to dry for the next perform- 
ance; but the understudies were, in 
a well-known commercial phrase, 
“something just as good,” and the 
interested audience of relations was 
4 | ‘as well satisfied. . recat 

When the episode demanded it, saow 
descended over my mimic landscape in 
the illusive form of flour, and if it 
snowed first here and then there, as I 
moved the flour sifter, wherever it 
happened to be snowing the storm 
raged convincingly. And if one needed 
real rain, there was always the water- 
ing pot. As for conflagrations, a piece 
of red tissue paper held in front of a 
cahdle made a fine effect of roaring 
fire, and once, indeed, I staged a splen- 
did explosion. The scene was in sec- 
tions, one of those scenes in which the 
spectator looks at two floors of a house 
at once. The hero was in the upper 
story. The villain entered the room 
below, playing his fife, but also push- 
ing before him what purported to be a 
keg of gunpowder—it was the cut-out 
picture of a barrel, but behind it, 
where the audience could not see, was 
fastened a firecracker. The villain 
fifed his way off, and fifed his way 
back again; this time he carried a 
lighted match almost as tall as him- 
self, and with the match he ignited the 
fuse of the firecracker and made a 
hasty, fifing exit. The fuse spluttered; 
the firecracker exploded, even as my 
helpful hand assisted the hero to leap 
from the second-story window; it was 
a fine dramatic effect, but the audience 
considered the match too realistic, and 
the scene was never repeated. It oc- 
curred, as I remember, in a play that 
I had written myself, in. which the 
hero was a brave youth named Frank: 
his other name has escaped me, but 
he had a cousin named Archie, and 
their adventures in all parts of the 
world provided an enthralling liter- 
ature for my contemporaries. 

In its minor way my theater antici- 
pated some of the modern problems of 
the movies. It was necessary to ren- 
der articulate these voiceless players, 
who, however realistically I painted 
them with the colors of my ready 
paint-box, dressing them, as it were, 
in coats, trousers, and gowns of 
paint—but here the mucilage bottle 
and tissue paper added to my re- 
sources in costuming—still fingered 
invisible flutes or beat a noiseless 
tattoo on invisible drums. Like the 
“movie” without type, so would m, 
dramas have been, only more so, with- 
out dialogue. And so from the first to 
the last, a voice in the air spoke what 
a small boy remembered of what play- 
wrights whom he did not even know 
by name had written, and I wish now 
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santa! ditties of the dignified tenors 
and baritones, and I. produced, 
what I fondly thought to be an appro- 
priate dialect, conversations between 
the “interlocutor” who sat in the 
center of the circle and Bones“ or 
“Tambo” sitting at the opposite ends. 


DOUGHTY’ S ARABIA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

More than forty years ago a young 
Englishman wandering on the east- 
ern frontiers of Palestine set his 
face toward the mysterious desert of 
Arabia. Alone, without money, in 
fact with little more than a pistol 
hidden in his bosom,” great courage 
and a large store of learning, this 
scholar-adventurer penetrated the un- 
known, lived the life of the-simple 
nomads of the steppe, and of the 
fanatic settled folk. 

The next 10 years Doughty spent 
in writing his “Travels in Arabia 
Deserta”—not only one of the great 
travel books of our time but one 
which has come to be looked upon as 
a classic. The two volumes, which 
have come to be known as “Doughty,” 
are a record of literary attainment, 
of great adventure, and of deep in- 
terest to natural scientiats. 

It has been said that there are 
many travelers but few styles; 
Doughty's style is not only strikingly 
original, but he has produced some- 
thing which is essentially of the 
desert and desert men; his quaint 
old English is often a very near di- 
rect translation of the Arab tongue. 

As a story of bold adventure, 
Doughty’s is probably not surpassed 
by any in the history of exploration. 
He adapted himself to living the life 
of a member of the poorest society 
on earth, destined to wander per- 
petually over the face of an arid 
wilderness. His sole means of trans- 
port were a “weary, pad-footed” 
camel or his own feet. He was 
robbed, he was beaten, he was turned 
out of the oases into the hostile 
desert. He endured heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst. Still more, he, an 
Englishman, suffered silently the un- 
kindness, and insolence of “brutish” 
men and negro bullies. Yet Doughty 
never lost that self-control, that gen- 
tleness, mingled with lion-like cour- 
age, which won for himself success in 
his enterprise. 

Well may we ask, “what moved 
thee, or how couldst thou take such 
journeys into the fanatic Arabia.” 
As an undertaking in natural science, 
“Doughty” stands the test of as close 
éxaMination as he does on other 
grounds. Although the traveler 
wrote 30 years ago, the greater part 
of the country he visited has not been 
seen since his day by appreciative 
western eyes. Doughty still stands 
as an authority. For information on 
problems, geographical, ethnographi- 
cal and geological, one must go to 
“Doughty.” The details may be diffi- 
cult to discover, but they are sure to 
be hidden somewhere in the thousand 
odd pages of his story. For a true 
picture of Arab life Dougaty again is 
indispensable. 

His insight amazes one; his touch is 
so sure, and. yet so delicate, that the 
very finest grades of the many-sided 
Arab nature are made clear to us. We 
see the children of Shem as they really 
are, and incidentally we see Doughty 
through Arab eyes. Of life in “worsted 
booths” in the dusty desert, of the 
shepherd-princes and their herds, of 
the cunning, intriguing townsfolk, of 
society in the great date-oases of Hail 


and Aneiza, we can read in words): 


which may be held every bit trust- 
worthy. Anyone who has seen the 
desert tribes on migration will appre- 
ciate the following, which might be a 
living picture of the Children of Israel 
wandering from well to well. 

“If the rähla be short, the Beduw 
march at leisure, the while their beasts 
feed under them. The sheykhs are 
riding together in advance, and the 
hareem come riding in their trains of 
baggage-camels; if aught ‘be amiss the 
herdsmen are nigh at hand to help 
them; neighbors will dismount to help 
neighbors and even a stranger. The 
great and small cattle are driven along 
with their households. You shall see 
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and spinning beside their 
camels. ... Every family and kindred 


their cattle. ... The Bedouins 3 

near a stead where they will encamp, 
Zeyd returned to us; and where he 
thought good there struck down the 
heel of his tall horseman’s lance 
‘shelfa’ or ‘romhh,’ stepping it in some 
sandy desert bush. This is the stand- 


in ard of Zeyd's fellowship—they that 


encamp with him, and are called his 
people. Hirfa makes her camel kneel; 
she will ‘build’ the booth there; the 
rest of Zeyd's kindred and clients com- 
ing up, they alight, each family going 
a little apart, to pitch their booths 
about him. This is ‘Zeyd’s Menzil’ and 
the people are Zeyd's Aarab. 

“The 2 camels they make to 
kneel under their burdens with the 
guttural voice, ‘Ikh-kh-kh!’ The stiff 
neck of any reluctant brute is gently 
stricken down with the driving stick 
or an hand is imposed upon his heavy 
halse; any yet, resisting is plucked by 
the beard; then without more he will 
fall groaning to his knees. Their loads 
discharged, and the pack saddles 
lifted, with a spurn of the master’s foot 
the bearing camels rise heavily again 
and are dismissed to pasture. The 
housewives spread the tent cloths, 
taking out the corner and side cords, 
and, finding some wild stone for a 
hammer, they beat down their tent 
pegs into the ground, they heave and 
stretch the tent cloths, and now their 
booths are standing. The wife enters, 
and when she has bestowed her stuff, 
she brings forth the man’s breakfast; 
that is a bowl of léban, poured from 
the sour milk skin, or it is a clot of 
dates with a bowl of desert water. 
After that she sits within, rocking 
upon her knees the semfla, or sour 
milk skin, to ke this day’s butter.” 

Of Doughty’s other labors experts 
have high opinion. He earned the 
special thanks of Semitic scholars for 
his careful copies of rare inscriptions 
in the rock-hewn cities of el-Hejr. On 
geographical problems he shed much 
light. He was the first to show us 
that strange watershed in the Kheibar 
lava fields whence rise the sources of 
the Wadi Rumma, 600 miles from its 
mouth, near Basra, on the Persian 
Gulf. 

When Doughty wrote Arabia had 
“the aspect of a decayéd country” we 
wonder whether he evér expected to 
see the day when the sons of Arabian 
kings would come to European courts, 
and sit at international conferences. 
Yet it is so. And with the interest in 
Arabia revived, there has come a new 
demand for Doughty’s book, the orig- 
inal of which cannot be bought for gold. 


Holland | 


The golden glory of kingcups grow 
ing in generous masses. 
stretches of meadow land intersected 
with blue waterways whose edges are 
fringed with silver where the light 
falls. 

Black and white cows grazing peace- 
fully; numerous families of little pigs 
following close at the heels of large 
black and white sows; the whitest of 
white lambs at play. 

The dark form of windmills sil- 
houetted against the horizon. In place 
of hedges, long straight rows or av- 
enues of poplars in spring dress of 
yellow-green, Clumps of fuzzy-headed 
willows down by the water's edge or 
sharing with the poplars the duty of 
forming boundary lines” between 
meadows. 

Little hamlets with red-roofed cot- 
tages showing gayly out of orchards 
full of snowy blossom. Blue-bloused 
peasants at work in the fields, or mov- 
ing in leisurely fashion along 


/ 


poles the slow-moving, brightly 
painted ‘barges. 

These are some of the things that 
catch our attention as our train moves 


through Holland on a day in spring. 


‘together barefoot (all go here unshod) | 
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Wide, wide 
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dykes, pushing before them with long | 
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‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Bight hundred years ago there 
were great doings in Reading, the 
county town of Berkshire, on the 
Thames. Hither had come Henry 
Beauclerc, King of England, in all the 
panoply of state, and attended by ab- 
bots and barons, to lay the foundation 
stone of the abbey, which he had 
founded for monks of the Benedictine 
order. June 18 was the day. Reading 
Abbey ranked third in all England; it 
was a mitered abbey, in other words its 
abbots sat in Parliament, the Abbot of 
Reading tdking precedence in the 
House of Lords next. after the heads 
of St. Albans and Glastonbury. It had 
enormous powers. King Henry au- 
thorized the abbey to coin money in 
London, where it kept a resident mas- 
ter or moneyer. -It could confer the 
honor of knighthood; it could try and 
punish criminals; it could hold fairs. 
It provided for the poor, and necessary 
entertainment for travelers. William 
of Malmesbury says there was always 
more spent by the monks on strangers 
than on themselves. 

The canon “Sumer is icumen in,” the 
earliest known piece of music for sev- 
eral voices, was composed by one of 
the monks of Reading about 1240, as 
a tablet in the chapter house records. 

The first part of the song in modern- 
ized words follows: 

Summer s come in, 
Loud sing cuckoo! 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And spring’th the wood now, 
Sing, cuckoo. 


Riemann, the historian of music, says 
that the monk to whom we owe this 
canon “deserves an imperishable crown 
of glory.” 

Henry VIII cast eyes on an institu- 
tion with a revenue of £20,000 a year, 
and at the dissolution Reading Abbey 
passed from its high estate. A few 
scanty ruins only are left. But the 
memory of its former glory remains, 
and the octocentenary was not allowed 
to pass unnoticed: A memorial stone 
to Henry Beauclerc was erected; an 
exhibition of manuscripts, coins, seals, 
and books belonging to the abbey was 
held; and Reading, the town of bis- 
cuits, seeds, and waterproofs, gave it- 
self up to great rejoicing. An octo- 
centenary does not come every day in 
the history of a county town. 


The Dew. of the Sea 


Is there a long-established garden 
in New England that has not a bush of 
rosemary? it will be curious if there 
15. for when the first settlers began to 
make their homes as liké as possible 
to the homesteads they had left, they 
planted their dear English flowers as 
well. The first winters wrought havoc 
among the transplanted shrubs, and at 
the end of 50 years rosemary was 
among the list of plants that would 
“hardly grow,“ indeed it was counted 
“no plant for the country.” Time and 
patience are grand gardeners and 
ies there any flower that will not yield 
to their L touch? Rose-de-mare, 
or as it Ras been transiiited; Dew of 
the Sea, because it grows free and 
naturally on the stony seacoast, has 
ever been a favorite from earliest 
times, and every garden in New Eng- 
land possessing the flower of remem- 
brance, cements the friendship with 
Old England, and recalls Ophelia’s 
words, “There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance, pray you love, remem- 
ber.” Just along the banks of the 
Thames at Chelsea, where a sweet 
herb-garden was one of the attractions 
of the popular Flower Show, in days 
gone by Sir Thomas More in his great 
home a little higher up the niver de- 
lighted in the sweet 4 shrub. 
“As for rosemarie” he wrote, “I lette 
it runne all over my garden walls, not 
onlie because my bees love it but be- 
| cause it is the herb to remembrance 
and to friendship, whence a sprig ‘of 
it hath a dumb language.” 
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Goldsmiths 


| 41-43 Fourth Street, East 
CINCINNATI 


Summer Vacation 


Before going away for the summer, consign your 
damaged jéwelry or silverware to our care, and 
have it repaired and refinished during your 


By so doing, you obviate the necessity of caring 
for your jewelry while you are away, and it will 
be waiting for you in the Fall when you return. 


— 


Silversmiths 


FIFTH AT RACE 
CINCINNATI 
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Cinpinaati’s Great 
Women’s Misses’ 
Specialty Store 


CLEAN, DYE: or REMODEL 


Bring us your garments—we will 


appearance after 
Right 


7 
Race at Seventh, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LEADERS IN FASHIONS FOR 


WoMEN’S AND Misses’ 

TAILORED Suits, Cors, 
CaPEs, DOLMANS, GOWNS, 

Dresses, MILLINERY#*” 


BLOUSES AND Furs 
Freneb and American adoptions in relu- 
sive Styles for every season and 
Accessories for every require- 
ment of Dress 


WEARING APPAREL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Tee BURKHARDT FRO (2 


* 


6-10-12 E. Fourth Avenue, opposite Sintos 


sé 


WALNUT 
STREET 


Cincinnati | 


CINCINNATI, G. 
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| | ma them. Others said that 
© Machado ministry suffered from 
the same defects as the many that had 
gone before it, adding that the same 
occ the high offices as those 
for two years previously had been 
taking part in the disruption. of 
ese politics, everything being 
ed to the interests of party and 
— petty ambitions of the little 
leaders. The innumerable parties, 
with their eternal rivalries, were 
responsible for the discrediting of 
Portugal abroad. The orgies of gov- 
eruments, their utter want of all sta- 
bility, and their absolute inefficiency 
made foreign peoples very suspicious 
of Portugal in these days. 

Two years before there had been 
ngs in the 
politics of Portugal, the revolutionary 
rising and the civil war, and instead 
of the lesson having been learned and 
the route changed, those responsible 
for the control of the country were 
continuing on the old bad road. This 
was a sample of the prevailing criti- 
cisms. Again, another newspaper, the 
“Diario da Tarde.” characterized the 
program of the Machado Government 
as a note full of promises and words 
but containing nothing concrete, while 
“O Radical” declared that it was 
merely a piece of rhetorical impu- 
dence. ‘ 
| Cr Optimist 

The government itself in its mani- 
festations maintained an optimistic 
note. H continued to speak of the early 
regeneration of the country. , Such re- 
generation, as everybody of sense 
— se: quite well, would be simple 

h if all the Portuguese high 
— low did their plain duty to 
their country. The land was rich, its 
resources splendid, its possibilities 
| by modern European stand- 

ards nearly infinite, and with the rest 
ot Europe in varying. difficulties’ here 
* 8 3 to develop 


- Cat 


| af ip tad such 50 abe 
may never 

fave neal: agai nese things are under-* 
stood; but the overwhelming obses- 
sion of the political game are too 
much for those who would be patriots. 

The government itself issued an ap- 
peal to all to serve the nation to the 
best of their ability, to raise their 
confidence and abstain from censur- 
able rivalries, the consequence of 
which ‘was the instability of ministries 
which was.so prejudicial to the coun- 
try. It was necessary, the appeal said, 
that there should be unity for the 
good of the country, that all grudgés 
and discords should be suppressed, 
only the future of Portugal being 
thought of. By such means the love 
of liberty should be stimulated. The 
government and the citizens must be 
„ to all programs of violence. 

ere could be no order without true 
liberty, and there could be neither 
liberty nor order without justice. 

For the purposes of financial re- 
construction the country was not be- 
ing asked for sacrifices which were 
beyond its capacity to bear. All 
classes, employers and workmen and 
the rest, must join together in an ef- 
fort for the financial and economic 
restoration of Portugal, finding in 
to their work the only national regener- 
ator. They must proceed to balanc- 
ing of the budget, reducing expendi- 
ture ruthlessly and discreetly 


strengthening the income. 
Reduction of Deficit 


Meanwhile, in the next budget the 
deficit would be reduced. The govern- 
ment would maintain the present or- 
ganisation of the army so that they 
might be ready if the Allies demanded 
the armed intervention of the Portu- 
guess nation. 

“Although national institutions,“ 
said this manifesto, have preferential 
place in the hearts of the people, the 
authorities of the State must not be 
left ta defend themselves. It is a 
fundamental condition of public tran- 
quillity to place force on the side of 
the law.” This declaration further 
spoke of the intention of the govern- 
ment to dedicate itself to the diffusion 
of culture, to encourage the develop- 
ment of the soil, to pass laws in favor 
of the workingmen, to strive for the 
development of the colonies and to 


proceed directly toward national res- 
toration. 


Negotiations were in progress which, 
it was hoped, would lead to the signing 
of conventions which would open for- 


of | eign markets to Portuguese products 


and stimulate Portuguese exportation. 

The Portuguese Government wished to 

preserve the best possible relations 
foreign 
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Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—His Royal 


|} Highness the Crown Prince of Japan, 


Prince Hirchito, spent two full days 
in Edinburgh on his recent —isit to 
that ancient and historic. capital of 
Scotland. A special feature of the 
Prince’s visit was that he made his 
home in Holyrood e, famous in 
history and especially the history of 
the royal house of Stuart. Holyrood 
has housed many royal personages, 
but Prince Hirohito is the first royal 
representative of the Orient to take 
up residence within its walls 

Replying to the welcome of the Lord 
Provost on behaif of the citizens of 
Edinburgh on his arrival, His Imperial 
Highness, speaking in his native lan- 
guage, said it was a great satisfaction 
to him to come to the ancient city. 
He had looked forward with great 
pleasure to his visit and to the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the charms and beau- 
ties of Scotland and the Scottish High- 
lands. 

In the evening the Crown Prince 
was entertained at a banquet in the 
City Hall under the presidency of the 
Lord Provost. Twice in the course of 
the dinner two Highland pipers en- 
tered the chamber and made the round 
of the tables playing their pipes. His 
Imperial ‘Highness showed a keen and 
youthful interest in this péculiarly 
Scottish manifestation. He was also 
interested, and not a little amuséd, at 
the time-honored Scottish practice of 
the singing at the close of such a 
gathering of “Auld Lang! Syne,” the 
Prince joining hands with the Lord 
Provost and Count Chinda and smil- 
ing good-humoredly at this charac- 
teristic Scottish observance. 


Anglo-Japanese Friendship 

On toasting the Prince as “Our 
Illustrious Guest,” the chairman said 
that the citizens of Edinburgh were 
delighted to give welcome to and to do 
honor to such a high and distinguished 
representative of a great friendly 
allied nation, a nation that had shown 
such friendliness and given such 
moral and material support to the 
Allies during the terrible struggle of 
the war. They sincerely trusted that 
the friendship so closely binding the 
two empires, a friendship never 
stronger than today, would continue 
from strength to strength not only for 
the good of the two nations, but for 
the welfare and the peace of the 
world. 

The Crown Prince replied in own 

spoke 


and fluency. Count Chine a, interpret- 
ing his remarks, said that the Crown 


Frince had expressed the great pleas- |. 


ure he had felt in the most cordial 
welcome he had received from the 
civic head and from the people of the 
great Metropolis of the North. It was 
most gratifying to the Prince that the 
close relations of long standing be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan had 
well withstood the test of times of war 
as well as of peace. The Prince in- 
dorsed every word of what had been 
said regarding the friendship being for 
the good of the nations concerned, as 
we'l as for the peace of the world, 
and he sincerely hoped it would prove 
to be so. 


Visit to the Forth 


On the following day the Crown 
Prince visited the Forth Bridge and 
the -naval arsenal at Rosyth. Half 
way across the Forth Bridge, the train 
was stopped and the Prince and his 
suite descendéd to the concrete path- 
way by the side of the rails. A cap- 
ital view could be obtained of the 
H. M. ‘. Hood, the largest British 
battleship, and many other warships 
of various types. 

A salute was fired from the ships 
in the Firth of. Forth as the train 
reached Rosyth, where the Prince was 
received by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Coast of Scotland, Admiral Sir 
Herbert L. Heath. The Crown Prince 
later returted to the naval base, and 
embarked on a destroyer, which had 
the Prince’s flag flying at the mast- 
head. The Prince had thus a more 
comprehensive view of the Forth 
Bridge and was able to obtain a close 
examination of the mighty Hood, the 
crew of which could be seen lining 
the decks. 

In the evening the Prince was made 
an honorary doctor of laws of Edin- 
burgh University. The principal of 
the university, Sir Alfred Ewing, per- 
formed the capping ceremony, and in 
addressing the Crown Prince, said that 
Edinburgh University was not simply 
a Scottish home of learning and re- 
search. It was a cosmopolitan center 
to which students resorted from all 
parts of the wcrid. They were all 
the prouder now, Sir Alfred remarked, 
to enroll among their graduates the 
future ruler of Japan, because there 
had been in the past many links be- 
tween the universities of Edinburgh 


and Tokyo. 


Teachers in Japan 

When in the reign of the Pr'sce’s 
illustrious grandfather, Japan decided 
to familiarize herself with the results 
of western research and knowledge, 
it was, Sir Alfred said, from Scotland, 
and especially from the University of 
Edinburgh that she attracted to her 
service various young men to go as 
teachers of her own receptive youth. 
He himself was fortunate enough to 
be one of that band. Five happy years 


6 land of 


* 1 sion he th erstand and 
80 ready to assimilate aud'apply what 


, and Great Brit- 


peace. They would wish to send fra- 
ternal greetings to the universities of 
Japan in thus doing such hanor as 
they might to her Imperial Prince. 

The Prince signed the record of 
honorary degrees on the octagonal 
table which was used by Napoleon at 
St. Helena, and it, is interesting to note 
that the signatures in the visitors’ 
album immediately preceding that of 
the visitor from Japan were those of 
King George and Queen Mary. In a 
few — Prince Hirohito expressed 
his grati n at the honor conferred | 
upon him. 


Inspection of Boy. S 

The Prince’s visit to Edinburgh was | 
brought to a close in the early part 
of the third day, with an. inspection 


of Boy Scouts. Over 1200 scouts and 
Wolf clubs were on parade, and they 
were drawn from many parts of Scot- 
land. The Prince in addressing the 
scouts said it gave him great pleasure 
to be present at the great rally of the 
Boy Scots of Edinburgh, of which 
he had heard a great deal when at 
home. 

Before he left London, Prince 
Hirohito said, their greatly respected 
chief scout, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
had explained to him that the move- 
ment was born of the spirit of world- 
wide brotherhood and that its success- 
ful development would in no small 
degree contribute to the establishment 
of the lasting peace of the world. It 
was the Prince's sincere wish that 
the movement inaugurated in such a 
fine spirit would meet with all the 
success it deserved, and he also hoped 
that the movement lately organized in 
Japan, with similar ends in view, 
would in due course of time attain 
such a stage of development that, con- 
jointly with the ane in this country, 
it would carry into practical effect 
the noble objects which it set out to 
achieve. 


AMERICA’S PART IN 
AUSTRALIAN FORESTRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—If the 
states of the Commonwealth only ex- 
tend to their forest reserves their 
guardianship of their public gardens, 
all will de well in future, says Prof. 


: . H. * Wils on . oft ‘Harvard Unt 


versity 
and acting curator of Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 

“You have in Australia the most 
magnificent hard woods in the world,“ 
declared Professor Wilson, who be- 
lieves that America and Australia can 
be of immense interest and use to one 
another in forestry matters. While 
the Commonwealth is splendidly sup- 
plied with hard woods. far better than 
most Australians realize, soft woods 
are needed, and in this direction 
America can play an important part. 
Professor Wilson has been astonished 
to see that the Monterey pine (known 
in Australia as the Pinus Insignis), 
which was almost useless in its place 
of origin, has become a magnificent 
tree in Australia. 

It is interesting to note that Aus- 
tralian public gardens are indebted to 
Professor Wilson for many handsome 
plants which the professor collected 
in China, Japan, Formosa, Korea, 
Annam, and elsewhere in eastern 
Asia. 


SCHOOL HOUSING SHORTAGE 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Employ- 
ment of temporary and unsatisfactory 
expedients in the form of portable 
houses to make the needs of public 
school accommodations square with 
the appropriation for school buildings, 
appears to be the solution forced upon 
the schoolhouse commission of the city 
of Boston. The building problem, de- 
layed by the war and hampered by 
the high cost of materials and labor, 
has béen barely able to keep up with 
the necessary repair work, and the 
commission this summer has resigned 
itself to adding 33 to the 177 portable 
houses used for school accommoda- 
tions. 


PROTEST ON THE O'HARE CASE 
, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News (Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Farmer-Labor 
Party has adopted resolutions against 
the attack on Mrs. Kate Richards 
O’Hare in Twin Falls, Idaho. 
“America, if it typifies anything, typi- 
fies the spirit of toleration,” say the 
resolutions. “So un-American is the 
denial of the right of free speech to 
a.valiant and national champion of 
human rights that one can hardly 


characterize so disgraceful an epi- 


sode.” 
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SINN FEIN ATTACK 
ON CUSTOM HOUSE 


Dail Eireann Accepts i} Re-| 
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DUBLIN, Ireland — The historic 
building in Dublin known as the Cus- 
tom House, a ‘masterpiece of the 
famous architect Gandon, is How a’ 
complete wreck, as a result of the 
burning at the hands of the “repub- 


can torces.“ It is not expéctéed that 


anything will be saved excépt the 
walis and the symbolic statues which 
still surmount them. It was hoped) 
that the classic dome, with its mag- 
nificent statue of “Hope,” would have 
resisted the flames, but the copper 
roof finally shriveled up and. fell off. 
Previous to this the clock tower had 
given way except for the girders sup- 
porting the dome, and the cloek, which 
} ticked bravely for some time, was at 


last silenced and consumed; Let 
“Hope” stands on its pedestal ap- 


| parently uninjured, and unconcernadly 
‘surveying the desolation at her feet. 


The damage is estimated at millions 
of pounds, but the loss is as yet in- 
calculable. The Custom Hofise was 
the headquarters of the local gov- 
ernment board, inland revenue, and 
excise officials, and the whole build- 
ing was practically a storehouse for 
papers and records of the utmost 
value, The documents and records in 
preparation for transference to Bel- 
fast for the setting up of the Northern 
Parliament have all been destroyed. 
It is said that the only office not 
destroyed by fire is that devoted to 
His Majesty’s stationery. 

The Custom House officials have al- 
ready secured offices in various cen- 
ters in the city, and are “carrying on” 
to the best of their ability. It is likely 
that an emergency bill will be at once 
submitted to Parliament with a view 
to providing that the ’courts will ac- 
cept satisfactory evidence regarding 
documents which have been destroyed. 
It is considered that the public will be 
quite as much inconvenienced as the 
government by the loss of so many 
valuable records, and that the waste of 
time and money will fall more heavily 
upon the former. 


Dail Eireann Responsible 


The Ministry of Dail Eireann claims 
full responsibility for the burning of 
the Custom House, in an official an- 
nouncement which states that “the 
hazardous operation was carried out 
with complete success after due de- 
liberation,” by a detachment of the 
Dublin brigade of the “Irish Republi- 
can Army.” The reasons given for 


most important branches ‘of the Brit- 
ish Civil Government in Ireland have 
been réduced to “virtual impotence.” 
The building was the center of the 
local government board, inland rev- 
enue and customs, estate duty office, 
company registration department, 
assay and stamp offices, and His Maj- 
esty’s stationery office. 

The object of destroying all these 
records was, it is stated, to nullify the 
work of the local government board in 
Ireland, which has already been 
greatly hampered by the refusal of 
the elected public bodies to recognize 
its authority and had during the past 
18 months made unsuccessful attempts 
to compel urban and rural councils to 
submit to its laws by withholding cer- 
tain moneys due to them. It was 
owihg to information supplied by this 
board “from the documents and files 
which have been destroyed that many 
councilors and officials have suffered 
arrest and imprisonment and the de- 
struction of their homes.“ The Irish 
councils declared their intention to 
recognize Dail Eireann instead of the 
British hoard which, now that its 
records are destroyed, has, it is said, 
lost “not only its authority, but the 
machinery through which it operated.” 


Destruction Regretted 


Dealing. with the strong opinions 
published in the English and Unionist 
press on this act of incendiarism, the 
Dail states that in common with all 
Irishmen they regret the destruction of 
an “historic and beautiful edifice” but 
that the lives of 4,000,000 people“are 
a more yl charge than any archi- 
tectural masterpiece.” The Custom 
House, it is claimed, was one of the 
seats of an alien retires If it had 


Walk-Over Boot Shops 


1059 Woodward Avenue 
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13830 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 
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DETROIT 


The June Sale of Linens is Now in Progress 


It is a time for the thrifty housewife to restock 
her shelves at the low prevailing prices. 


Linen.and Turkish towels, table linen and bed- 


ptt noe: ont of 7 he Gen. 


| Deen possible to strike as effectively 


at the tyranny it represented without 
injpry to the structure the 

House would have been spared. The 
destruction. was an unavoidable mil- 
itary y. The press which. 
cries out against it is the same p 
which remained callously silent while 


es city and town halls were being 
‘| destroyed in various parts of Ireland, 
and while 


ole streets of shops and 
hundreds. of residences and farm- 


gteads were being wiped out of ex- 


istence by the British soldiers and 
police.“ 

Furthermore, the Dall asserts that 
“the British Government has no right 
or title to have civil departments in 
Ireland; that the real government of 
Ireland, elected by its people, is not 
allowed to sit; it is a hunted y, its 
departments are driven from hiding 
place to hiding place, its officials are 
interned or imprisoned as criminals, 
Fand the heads of its departments are 
marked down for assassination by 
British agents.“ 

It is stated that British government 
in Ireland fs to be made impossible 
and that it will be attacked irrespec- 
tive of the buildings in which it is 
housed; also that “when the last 
British institution is expelled from Ire- 
land, the wealth wich is now taken 
in taxation will be available for ren- 
ovating and preserving historic build- 
ings... Freedom comes by sacrifice, 
and in property as well as in life Ire. 
land is willing to make that sacrifice.” 
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GUILD MOVEMENT 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


{ts Rapid Spread Is Proved by 
Adoption of Its Policy by the 
Post Office Workers Union 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England— The adoption of 
the guild policy by the British Post 
Office Workers Union has provided 
another evidence of the rapid spread 
of the idea of workers’ control of in- 
dustry. The decision referred to was 
taken at the recent annual conference 
of the post office workers, and it took 
the form of a resolution to add to the 
objects of the union “the organization 
of post office workers into one com- 
prehensive industrial union, with a 
view to the service being ultimately 
conducted and managed as a national 
guild.“ 

The number of trade union and 
other workers’ organizations which 
have expressed their faith in this 
policy has thus received an important 
addition; and this is not the only one 
of recent date. It is only a few weeks 
since the Nationa] Union of Teachers, 
assembled in annual conference at 
Bridlington, instructed its executive 
to take definite steps toward the 
realization of this ideal by cooperation 
with other associations of teachers 


and the Teachers Registration Council. 


Theory and Practice 

The aims of the Miners Federation 
and the National Union of Railwaymen 
are of a ‘similar nature, while the 
builders’ unions have, as is well known, 
actually translated the theory into 
practice, with remarkable results. So 
successful have they been that the 
furnishing tradeg have decided to fol- 
low their example, and a mass meeting 
of furniture workers was held at Man- 
chester at which H. Franklin and S. G. 
Hobson, chairman and secretary of 
the Building Guild, gave an account of 
their work and showed how the idea 
could be applied to the furniture trade. 

The example of the post office 
workers is significant because they 
are employees of the state. Their 
action in declaring for a guild is com- 
plementary to the action of workers 
under private employers, and brings 
into prominence the fact that the 


magma 


good in state, management. 
transfer of industry, every migration 
ss of workers, from private control to 


‘resolution: 


rooted y's twe ideas. 
tally from. the 
t. The Socialists saw 


only evil in private enterprise and only 
Every 


the state, was looked upon as a step 
toward the perfect. society. The guild 
movement, on the other hand, while 
recognizing the evils of sweating and 
unemployment which were implicit in 
uurestricted competition, objecte to 
the ideal of universal state service. 
They pointed to the notorious bureau- 
cratic abuses of state management and, 
further, they affirmed that state con- 
trol did not alter the status of the 
worker, who remained just as much a 
mere wage earner as under capitalism, 
with no voice in the control of the 
industry in which he spent his work- 
ing life. 


Increasing Popularity x 

The increasing popularity of the 
guild idea has drawn upon it the at- 
tention ‘and criticism of political 
writers. Prof. Graham Wallas, for 
instance, in his recent book “Our 
Social Heritage,” points out that the 
existing self-governing professions are 
guilty of selfishness and narrowness, 
and that they are anti-social in their 
policy; and many people, with. that 
criticism in view, fear that the or- 
ganization of industry in guilds would 
place society in the power of a number 
of labor monopolies. This fear was 
expressed at the post office workers’ 
conference by an opponent of the guild 
“Will the state,” he asked, 
“have any control over these guilds? 
There ig a danger that one guild might 
use its economic power and endeavor 
to score over others unless there is 
some system of regulation and con- 
trol.” To this the reply was given 
that the state would still retain sover- 
eignty, and that the guild would only 
govern the internal affairs of its owa 
trade. Mr. Middleton, of the executive 
of the post office workers, pointed out 
that the differences between the post 
office under the guild system and un- 
der the present system would be that 
instead of the Postmaster-General con- 
trolling 200,000 postal workers, the 
workers would control the Postmaster- 
General. That does not mean,” he 
said, “that we are going to supersede 
expert administrators by persons 
without experience. The building 
trades have already given a practical 
illustration of what workers’ control 
means.” 

Though the whole program of the 
guildsmen may not be practicable or 
possible, yet there is something to be 
said for concessions in that direction. 
The fact that the bricklayers under the 
guild lay twice as many bricks per 
day as they do under ordinary condi- 
tions of employment is a proof of the 
effect of this policy upon output and 
efficiency. 


NEW YORK MAIL TUBES 
MAY BE RESTORED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK..New York—Following 
inspection by a congressional com- 
mittee and Postmaster-General Hays 
of the postal facilities of New York, 
and appointment of consulting en- 
gineers to investigate and report 
changes necessary to improve the 
service, there seems a probability that 
the pneuniatic tube service, ordered 
abandoned by former Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson, may be restored. The 
engineers have made a preliminary 
report strongly recommending this 
action, anc Frederick B. DeBerard, 
director of research of the Merchants 
Association, says that equipment al- 
ready in place could be placed in 
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women's fashions that are wanted now. 


and Bedroom Furniture at Reduced Prices. 


Lacs, 


SPECIAL JULY SELLINGS 


The Clearance Sale of Fashions 
Coats—Suits—Dresses 


We do not believe in waiting until late in the season to make reductions 
So we have gon 
made big reductions on practically all that is left of the sp 
Well dressed women will be delighted to find them marked so low. 
Third oodward Ave. and Farmer Street Buildings. 


The July Furniture Clearance 


Includes All Summer Furniture also Separate Pieces of Living Room, Dining Room 


Hudson Furniture is of an unvaryingly high quality. 
The reductions are genuine and worth while and this house stands behind the sta to- 
ment that the values are remarkable and the savings excellent. 
Sixth Floor—Farmer Street and Wood 


operation in a few weeks. 
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ng merchandise. 
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WANT GOOD 


932 3 Bookbinding, 
Office Furniture and Supplies 


Cherry 4700 Woodward at Congress, Detroit 


STOUT | WOMEN 


We invite you to our new arrivals in 


SMART APPAREL 


ranteeing & at rménts of 
se slender. graceful — SIZES 30 to 56. 


LANE BRYANT 


1587 r Ave. 


Washington Arcade 


The Russel | Co. 


1526 Woodward Ave., 


LADIES APPAREL 
of Style and Quality at 


a Reasonable Price 
Pringle Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE OF QUALITY 
Rugs, Linoleum, Pictures 


Correct White 
Footwear 


Write for our 
Pamphlet 


“DT, Caly SHOPS 


1426 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 


Presenting 


CORRECT STYLES 
Costumers to Gentlewomen 


Kuhn e 


Makers of High Grade Candies 


431 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 
D. PRINGLE, Manager 
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IIA FONTAINE 


eee 
land have joy of its poet, 


Let every 
. all its 


and all its . sweetness.” 
‘wrote that of Shakespeare and 


could the epithet 


2 mere 8 be applied than to Jean 


la Fontaine in whose honor ob- 
. Re are being held in France 
and throughout the world. 

In no one, not. in Corneille or 
Racine, not even in Moliére himself, 
oh the typical characteristics of the 

race sobre et 


people—cette 
, 8 with greater variety 
ſor abundance than in the writings of 


this very easy-going ranger—or what- 
ever the appropriate Buglish equiva- 
lent may de — des eaux’ et foréts.” 


re Certainly he did little enough to earn 


pid oy 


he doubtless felt little enough apti- 
It would have fared ill with him 


nad he not successively found protec- 


tors in Fou 


auet, Madame de la Sa- 
bliére and d Hervart. As Lucy Bert- 
ram part 1 Boos np Sampson, Madame 
@Hervart kept an eye on the poet's 

ed, hi 8 
N cot Sag te = 23 


ee e eee 


from Alsop, Phedrus and Pilpay: but 
the subjects so borrowed were en- 


on dowed by the alchemy of his genius 


with deeper life. 


The “Contes,” for 
all their elegance of workmanship, are 


| disfigured for modern taste by a 


license that brought upon their author 
the censure even of his contempora- 


1 ries. Though they ate modeled upon 
the Decameron, in style and treatment 


they are worlds away from the earthi- 
ness of Boccaccio. In the Frenchman 


all is deftness and lightness of touch. 


The keynote of La Fontaine’s tales, 


as of his fables, is gayety and mirth. 


The fables, particularly, are the 


o close of the | true mirror of his 3 He is the 


enduring type symbol of the 
“esprit gaulois.” are for his subject- 
matter, he took the whole world for 
his province. A detached and amused, 


e ‘yet withal a close and shrewd observer 


of the human comedy, his irony is free 
from bitterness, his satire devoid of 
sting, his laughter leaves no rancor 


in its train. After all, he was out for 
j @musement and he possessed the rare 
jand sovervign gift of making every- 


thing and everybody contribute to his 
entertainment. “I love gaming.“ he 
Says, “poetry, books, music, town, 
country, everything, in short, 

Il n'est rien 
Qui ne me soit souverain bien 


*| Jusqu’aux sombres een d'un cœur 


837 


i 


10 


923 


27 


mélancolique. 


This view of life is wholly objective 
and lite is only important to him as 
an instrument of pleasure. He is 
troubled by no deep stirrings of the 
conscience: the world, the people in 
it, all are, as it were, a divertissement 
from which he would be a fool who 
did not derive as much pleasure as 

le, but in that pleasure there 


de ever alert and 


| delicately poised. . 

As for his style, who can convey in 
words a thing that is at once 80 
spontaneous yet so finely wrought. 
Nowhere else in French poetry is there 


j 


‘delight’ of, nature, naked simplicity, 
and elegance unadorned and unbe- 
dizened.. To him alone among the 
learned was it given to be careless. 
O “precious careléssness, far better 
than the subtlest style... . the beauty 
of his sprightly verse, his countless 
charming trifies{/ his Attic wit, his 
persuasive, flowing and caressing 
speech will live forever. We shall 
not include La Fontaine among the 
moderns, albeit he was of yesterday; 
we shall rank him with the immortals 
of Greece and Rome because of the 
grace and charm of his spirit.” 


MASONIC MILLION’ 
FUND PROGRESSES 


London Lodges Alone Have 
Already Guaranteed £150,- 
000 of the Amount Required 


By special Masonic correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Greatly to the 
delight of English brethren, the 
Grand Master, the Duke of Connaught, 
has consented to sit for his portrait, 
to be added to the list of oil portraits 
nich now adorn the walls of the 

‘Sen omen progress 
Masoni 


8 ro- 


the ec Mil- 


—cause receive some token of the ap- 


prediation of their labors from their 
fellows, anf such a tribute has been 
paid to Charles F. Quicke, who is 
known to a very large number of 
American brethren personally as well 
as by repute. For 40 years, right from 
the day of his initiation, he has worked 
hard in the craft, Royal Arch, as pre- 
ceptor. of the Logic Club, and as a 
member of the board of management 
of the boys’ institution. A number of 
the members of the many lodges and 
chapters and institutions with which 
he is connected determined to honor 
him with the presentation of a gold 
case (containing a check), an illumi- 
nated address and a silver epergne. 

Fifty years of Masonic life is a rec- 
ord of which any member of the craft 
may well be proud, but 50 years as 
secretary of a lodge may well produce 
something more than pride. This has 
been achieved by Thomas J. Ralling, 
past grand deacon and provincial sec- 
retary of Essex, who has just com- 
pleted 50 years’ honorary work as sec- 
retary of his mother lodge, the Angel, 
No. 51, Colchester. Smal] wonder that 
the members of the lodge assembled in 
order to present him with his portrait 
in otlis and an album containing an 
illuminated address and a list of sub- 
scribers. 

An English brother now on a visit 
to Canada writes home in a very cor- 
dial strain, speaking of the great hos- 
pitality extended toward him by the 
Canadian brethren. He also speaks 
of the large number of brethren at- 
tending the meetings there, as con- 
trasted with England He says that in 
Toronto he was present at a meeting 


of the Doric Lodge, No. 316, when by 


the actual count there were more than 
300 in attendance. 

The same. feature was observed at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, when the 
seating capacity of the Masonic Hall 
hardly accommodated the number 
present. 

The general board of the Grand 
Mark Lodge reports that warrants for 
new Mark lodges have heen granted to 
meet at Brighton, Halesowen, Orms- 
kirk, Birmingham, and Hammersmith, 
and for Ark Mariner lodges to meet 
at soe Pancras, Windsor, Birmingham, 

and Erdington.’ During the past three 
months 1140 Mark certificates and 313 
Royal Ark Mariner certificates were 
issued. The Duke of Connaught, as 
Grand Master, has reappointed Col. 
William Long as provincial grand mas- 


Freer as provincial grand master for 
Leicester and Rutland, and has con- 
ferred the rank of past grand master 
overseer on A. D. Hansell, the Grand 
Mark pocretary. 


MUSEUM POST IS FILLED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN DIBGO, — Howard 
H. Cleaves of New York has been 
elected director of publicity and edu- 
cation of the local natural history 
museum, and is expected to arrive 
here in the near future to take up his 


new 


ter for Somerset and Maj. WHliam J. 
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involving serious problems. 
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HUNGARY'S RETURN 
TO WORKING BASIS 


Despite Territorial Losses, Steps 
Are Taken to Make Indus- 
trial Losses of Nation Good 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

VIENNA, Austria—Hungary’s terri- 
torial losses have entailed severe 
losses also to the national indus- 
tries, but though greatly injured 
these are by no means ruined. 
Steps are already being taken to make 
the losses good. Cloth factories in 
half a dozen towns have gone to 
Tzecho-Slovakia, but a whole series of 
textile factories remaining in present 
Hungary are being enlarged and fur- 
ther developed. New factories even 
are being built in some towns. 

As regards foreign markets for her 
manufactures, Hungary is at the 
present moment blockaded. But this 
condition will not last, and Hungarian 
exports will later gravitate toward the 
succession states—Jugo-Slavia, Ru- 
mania, and also Poland. The success 
in these markets will largely depend 
upon the nature of the commercial 


treaties made with these countries and 


ard case the advantage of being able to 
offer very favorable 


compensation 
possibilities. Among her principal 
articles of export, besides foodstuffs, 
are agricultural machinery, electric 
lamps, furniture, linoleum, jute sacks 
and material, rope and thread. 


Factories Enlarged During War 
Thanks to the changed conditions 
in foreign countries, the coal situation 
in Hungary has greatly improved and 
is now little more than a question of 
price. Today any quantity of coal 
and coke can be had, while only a 
short time ago the demand was far 
in excess of the supply. The home 


mines have almost regained their nor- 
mal output, and as the Fuenfkirchner 
coal fields. will shortly come back to 
the Hungarian industry, the question 
of coal supplies for agriculture and 
industry may be regarded as settled. 

As regards the capacity for pröduc- 
tion, many factories were greatly en- 
larged during the war to meet the 
increased demand. All these exten- 
sions signify today a great advantage, 
as they tend to make -up for the fac- 
tories ‘which have been lost to the 
succession states. The outbreak of 
Communism in 1919 helped to clear up 
the Labor situation. The people are 
working in Hungary today, and the 
Labor situation offers no cause for 
complaint. The workmen are making 
no objection to overtime, for which 
they are paid at the usual rates. The 
amount of unemployment altogether 
can not be described as catastrophal. 
The only industry having a great num- 
ber of people out of work is the fur- 
niture manufacturing, and this is due 
to the state of partial blockade in 
which Hungary is placed. A large 
part of the demand for cheap furni- 
ture in the Balkans was covered by 
Hungary, and these markets are now 
closed against her. 


Variation in Monetary Values 

The valuta question naturally plays 
an important part in the development 
of Hungarian industry. The great va- 
riation in the worth of the medium of 
payment has brought a new factor 
into the production of manufactures, 
A low 
rate of exchange naturally favors the 
sxporting industries, but it is an abso- 
lutelx necessary condition that 
whether a currency stgnd high or low, 
it must have a certain constancy— 
without a stable valuta there can be 
no basis of calculation for a continu- 
ity of production. It is true that a 
very low valuta puts a premium on ex- 

ports, but on the other hand the inter- 
ests of the State and of imports re- 
quires an improvement in the ex- 
change. 

Taken Amocetheb, the future eco- 
nomic outlook of Hungary is quite 
promising. As an agricultural country 
sie can feed her own population, and 
commercially, thanks to her favorable 
geographical! situation, she is destined 
with Vienna to be the intermediary 
for trade and commerce between Fast 
and West. . 
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“to. Out” His Beet Saved 


le sag gat ee 


| — of The Corian 
Monitor 


PARIS, Bray. French deputies 


fare concerned at the prospect of hav- 


ing their numbers reduced. Notice to 
quit has been served upon at least 90 
of them. At the next elections the 
Chamber will be seriously reduced in 
numbers. Therefore apart from the 


‘risks of the polls, at least four score 


and ten of tife present members are 
scheduled to disappear from political 


lif : 

; There was much perturbation when 
this unpleasant fact was made known. 
And yet it is the Chamber itself which 


| has voted in favor of its own reduc- 


tion. It is not however the present 
Chamber. The preceding Chamber, 
just befor® the last election, changed 
the electoral law. Iustead of the 
deputies being elected singly in each 
circumscription they were to be 
elected on a list covering each de- 
partment, The departments are, of 
course, the large territorial divicions 


of France which include a number 


of communes and a capital town. The 
departments ‘were to vote not for in- 
dividuals but for the list and a some- 
what complicated system was to de- 
termine which candidates were suc- 
cessful. 


Law as to Departments 


It was further provided by this law 
of July, 1919, that each department 
should have the same number of 
deputies as there are multiples of 
75,000 inhabitants of French nation- 
ality in its borders. 

Obviously this latter provision 
could not be applied at the last elec- 
tion because the number of inhabi- 
tants was then unknown. Exactly 
the same number of deputies as had 
previously been returned were then 
eligible—with the addition, of course, 
of the deputies of the restored 
provinces ef Alsace-Lorraine. 

Since then, however, a census has 
been taken. This census shows that 


there is a general decline in the popu- 


lation of France. In spite of the 
addition of Alsace-Lorraine there are 
1,500,000 fewer inhabitants than be- 
fore the war. 

This diminution does not in itself 
altogether account for the prospective 
diminution in the number of deputies. 
The truth is that France has been 


overrepresented in Parliament, if the 


figure of one deputy per 75,000 is 
taken as a proper basis. 

It should be noted, too, that even 
where there is an increase in the 
population the departments do not nec- 
éssarily receive extra representation, 
first because they may have already 
been overrepresented, and second, be- 
cause for this purpose foreigners do 
not count. 


Increase in Seven Departments 

There are only seven departments 
where the population has increased 
out of 86. These are Alpes-Martimes 
(32,287); the Bouches-du- Rhone 


(46,002); the Hérault (4410); the 
Pyrénées-Orientales (3211); the Rhéne 
(32,690); the Seine (189,304); and the 
Seine-et-Oise (95,630). In these dis- 
tricts many refugees and other for- 
eigners have fixed their abode. 

It should be stated that the official 
results of the census have not yet 
been published, but these figures, indi- 
cating a general decline and a com- 
paratively small increase in a very 
few districts, may be taken as suffi- 
ciently correct. It is possible ito see 
where deputies will have to disappear. 
No fewer than 41 departments will 
lose one deputy. These departments 
are: The Allier, the Ardéche, the Aude, 
the Cantal, the Cher, the Corréze, the 
Céte-d’Or, the Creuse, the Dordogne, 
the Doubs, the Finistére, the Gard, 
the Haute-Garonne, the Gironde, the 
Hérault, the Ille-et-Vilaine, the Indre- 
et-Loire, the Isére, the Jura, the Loir- 
et-Cher, the Haute-Loire, the Le ret, 
the Lot-et-Garonne, the Maine-et- 
Loire, the Meuse, the Morbihan, the 
Niévre, the Oise, the Pas-de-Calais, the 
Puy-de-Déme, the Hautes-Pyrénées, 


the Pyrénées Orientales, the Haute- 


Sadne, the Haute-Savoie, the Seine-et- 
Marne, the Deux-Sévres, the Somme, 
the Var, the r the Vendse, and 
the Lonne. 

No fewer than 23 departments will 
lose two deputies. They are: The Ain, 
the Aisne. the Basses-Alpes, the 
Alpes-Maritimes, the Ardennes, the 
Calvados, the Charente, the Charente- 


All Furs Should 
Be in Storage 
Mou / 


The moths are at work on 
your furs now if they are not 
properly protected. Call 
Grant 4500 and our auto will 
call for your furs—we will 
clean them thoroughly and 
place them in our special 
storage vaults. Furs re- 
modeled now at special re- 
duced summer prices. 
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eigners are in some cases included in 
the calculations. But in any case 
there will be a minimum reduction 


bye-elections will be 
dropped. As. vacancies occur the 
opportunity will be taken of reducing 
the representation to its legal pro- 
portions. 


APPEAL TO UNIONS 
TO RELAX RULES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Judge 
Beeby, in his finding granting the 
application of the Iron Trades Union 
for a reduction of working hours, re- 
ferred to the necessity for relaxing 
the union rules under which all work 
must be done by members of recog- 
nized craft unions. As long as the 
unions maintained this attitude, he 
said, New South Wales could not suc- 
cessfully compete in the production 
of many articles of machinery and 
tools of trade, in which machine work 
was the main factor. 

“All this,” his honor said, “is to 
some extent foreign to the issue be- 
fore me, but I deem it my duty to 
refer again especially to the possi- 
bility of some better understanding 
arising between employers and work- 
men engaged in this group of indus- 
tries. With the development of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s 
steel works, there are possibilities of 
the installation of a great number of 
subsidiary industries. If the craft 
unions can be induced to recognize 
the existence of a new class of semi- 
skilled labor in their industries and 
encourage the development of these 
occupations, the ultimate result will 
be satisfactory to all concerned.” Con- 
tinuing, his honor said: 

“Bach industry as it comes into be- 
ing needs the service of skilled me- 
chanics as well as machine operators, 
and the field of employment for the 
skilled man is widened. The trades 
unions still take a definite stand that 
work in those establishments must 
be done by qualified mechanics, be- 
longing to one of the recognized craft 
unions. ‘Their opposition to the intro- 
duction of a group of semi-skilled 
worker ip ee craftsmen can be 
un same prejudice 
exists in Great Britain, and has not 
yet been broken down. But trades 
unions admit that it would be of im- 
mense advantage to Australia if we 
could produce machinery, tools of 
trade, and other products of iron and 
and could also compete for 
trade in those commodities in Eastern 
and African markets. 

„It is apparent that without some 
recognition of the industry, this de- 
velopment is impossible in the face 
of American competition, and that 
trades unions are not giving intelli- 
gent consideration to he immense im- 
portance of wider development of the 
industries in question.” 


PACIFIC BALLOON BASE PLANNED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIBGO} California—Virtual as- 
surance that Camp Kearny will be the 
site for a great naval lighter-than-air 
station was given recently when 
House and Senate conferees in Wash- 
ington agreed on appropriations for 
such a base. Construction of a large 
hangar, shop and quarters for the per- 
sonnel will be necessary. 
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an fe not well with South Africa, and 
while’ he would | not venture any 


Earl Buxton dealt with the problem 
of the white races—the British and 
the Ditch. These two races had much 
in commmon—their love of liberty, 
their Protestantism, their association 
with the sea, their patience and en- 
durance, and their tenacity of pur- 
pose, They had the same sporting 
inetincts and the same interest in 
agriculture, and each race could de 
led, but not driven. And as the two 
races had got to. live together on 
‘terms of equality it was true states- 
a to look at the future and 
apply itself to the task of bringing the 
races together on terms of amtty and 
mutual cooperation for the benefit of 
their common heritage. 

The British Government, under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, took a 
great risk when, within four years of 
the South African War, it granted full 
and responsible government to the 
Transvaal ani the Orange Free State, 
but results had fully justified the 
action. But an even greater. step -was 


colonies of Scuth Africa came 
gether and worked out their own con- 
stitution on a basis, not of federation, 
but of union. So sanguine was every 
one about the union thet many 
thought the millennium would surely 
come and that the racial hatchet 
would be buried forever. 

Unfortunately, however, the Great 
War broke out when the Union had 
only been in existence four years, 
with the result that during the last 
six years it had to be carriéd on 
undér war conditions. Such a war 
was bound to cause heart searchings 
among those of the Dutch race, and 
it reawakened in the breasts of some 
hopes and aspirations which time was 
gradually oblite.ating. 

Nevertheless, continued Ear! Bux- 
ton, all was not well with South 
Africa; a cloud overhung the Union. 
A large section of those of Dutch 
descent were still _hostilé to the 
British connection, and preached sep- 
aration and independence. The 
Orange Free State, a model little 
state in the old days, was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of independence; a 
desire which was reenforced by con- 
siderable sections of the Dutch-speak- 
ing element in the Transvaal and in 
the Cape Province. ‘The feeling en- 
gendered was mainly a sentimental 

a feeling of nationality, a 


Union. anno 10 
for such an idea, said Bari Buxton. 
“But in this world there are always 
plenty of people who are so_suspicioys 
that they smell a rat where there 
isn’t even the minutest mouse.” 


LOWER WAGES ASKED 
IN BUILDING. TRADES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A request 
for a voluntary reduction of $1 a day 
in the wages of 100,000 workers in 
the building trades, to forestall a com- 
pulsory reduction of from $2 to $3 at 
the end of the year, when present 
agreements expire, is announced by 
C. F. Norman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association. Patrick Crowley, 
president of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, says that this request may be 
refused, but that arrangements sat- 
is factory to both sides probably can 


be reached by the end of the year. 


— 


All the numerous needs 
of the younger set are 
looked after in as thor- 
ough and careful a man- 
ner as we know how af- 
ter 50 odd years experi- 
ence. Prices too will be 
found to lean your way. 


Boggs & Buhl. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


—little folks section 


ae 


of Men’s 


The Semi-Annual Mark-Down 


Fine Horne Clothing can now be bought at lowered 
prices. Most of the stock is included. 


Clothing 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


A. W. Smith 


Flower Stores Company 
Florists 
Lanpscare ArcHrrects and CONTRACTORS 
Liberty at Sixth .— Pittsburg 


Oswald Werner & Sons Co. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses 

_ Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Household Goods of Every Description 


Tel. 00 Hiland PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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legal 
civil and criminal liabilities 
with the National Pro- 


to connection 
0 hibition Act and will have no control 


r matters, ms, 
dises and assessments, as un- 

the former system. 
Commissioner Haynes will have 


e 


1 A. Vize, who has long 
deen connected with the bureau and 


ant ere is thoroughly familiar with the 


revenue laws, as well as the 
National Prohibiti tion Act. There will 
de “Associated with Mr. Vize special 


Sen- attorneys, who will assist in passing 


‘on interpretative matters, regulations 
and | dence involving legal 


* of a general nature. 


ONTARIO'S ELECTRIC . 
“RAILWAY SCHEME 


is 


—.— 9 

Robert — stated that labor costs 
had been reduced three-elovenths since 
the estimates submitted to the com- 
mission had been made. Mr. MeKay 
saw a big drop coming in the price 
of steel, probably 30 per cent: When 
this reduction, came, then the hydro 
radial scheme would be an exceed- 


: — profitable one. . Revenues had 


been estimated on the old scales and 
therefore there would not be any 
reduction in passenger and freight 
rates. Rapid and cheap transporta- 
tion was a very desirable thing: 
Mr. McKay pointed out that through- 
out his argument, R. S. Robertson, 
who appeared on behalf of those op- 
posed to hydro radial lines, had been 
very solicitous regarding the wel- 
fare of the railways. “It was very 
touching,” said Mr. McKay, “in view 
of the inadequacy of the Grand Trunk 


to perform the needed service, and 


their inability to find more capital. 


| The real need for radial lines lies in 


by 

Justice Sutherland, chairman of the 
royal commission, suggested that per- 
haps the duties of the. Hydroelec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario 
were too involved. “On the con- 
trary,” said Mr. McKay, “they are 
exceedingly simple. The hydro com- 
mission is in practically the same posi- 
tion as the directors of any other 
great undertaking. The commission- 


lers are the board of directors, acting 
on behalf of the shareholders, and 


if anything should happen so that 
their services were no longer avail- 
able, there would be half a dozen 
other men in the city of Toronto 
who could . in on a moment's 
notice.” 


dr RESTRICTION ASKED 


N FUND DRIVES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—A city or- 
dinance forbidding solicitation of funds 
from public except by individuals 
or c ons approved by the Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare is urged 


may] by the District-Attorney’s office. At 
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mittee, must include the tax. No 
competitor seller would ‘have any ad- 
vantage in this respect. com- 
petitive conditions. are not rbed 
by the tax, and the seller is not burt 
by it or by adding it to his price. It 
he pays the tax himself, it is because 


8 that of his 8 who adds 
tax. 
Shifting of the ax 

As to whether che’ 0 may de 
shifted, Robert H. Reed, in behalf ot 
the board, says: 

“I believe it was Mr. Pluiud's report 
that used the statement that even 
rent may not be shifted in some cases, 
with the intended inferonce that when 
rent cannot de shifted, a sales tax, 
must be absorbed. Rent u an over- 
head, and even when rent and other 
overhead and relatively high costs 
cannot be shifted; even, when goods 
are sold at.a loss, it is still true that 
a cost incident to the sale itself, a 
cost running with the goods and which 
must be pald by all compétitors seli- 
ing similar goods, willbe shifted. 

“If we will assume first a single 
purchaser standing in the market 
place and swearing that He will not 
pay over $19 for a certain commodity, 
and, second, a single vender who is 
finally willing to sell at that price at 


‘a loss to himself, and then you impose 


a 1 per cent sales tax on that sale, 


purchaser will raise his price to $19.19. 
or the seller, wi pol tae sales 
is aur 2 


N 7 814 oa f 
1 5 
' 1 8 1 ier . 
* wee 5 


pay the same tax on the ‘iin 

goods are objects of consumption, 
which sellers must sell and purchas- 
ers normally must and will have for 
their use, the buyers and users of that 
commodity will pay enough to brirg it 
to them, and the one thing that they 
must pay is selling cost which can- 
not be avoided by any seller. 

“The head of a farm organization 
opposing the sales tax recently said 
that if it was adopted the farmers 
would stop growing cattle. He an- 
swered himself. Long before the 
farmer stopped raising cattle, long be- 
fore the tendency to do so manifested 
itself, in fact, as soon as the tax is 
imposed, the burden of the tax will 
shift and be paid by the buyer, who 
will pass it on, if he sells competi- 
tively, to the ultimate consumer. 

“There is only one conceivable class 
who may not be able to shift the tax. 
That class, to use a popular term, is 
the monopolist, whether the monopoly 
be due to patent righte or control of 
markets and particularly where it is 
in part affected by the use of inter- 
mediate controlled sales agencies. I 
do not alleged the existence of any 
particular monopoly or its opposition 
to the gales tax. The heads of some 
very large organizations, popularly 
classed as trusts, are said not to op- 
pose it, while others are-said to op- 


pose yg 


JEWELRY MAKERS 
INDORSE TARIFF PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
Whatever misapprehension existed 
among 300 manpfacturing jewelers 
and coordinate businesses in this 
section over a reduction in tariff on 
jewelry in the Fordney bill, as com- 
pared with the Underwood bill, has 
been dispelled by a closer reading 
of the provisions of the new meas- 
ure. 

The jewelers through their boards 
of trade commit had asked the 
congressional Ways\and Means Com- 
mittee to write a 75 per cent tariff 
into the new bill to aid the jewelry 
trade. Instead of compliance with 
this request the drafters of the bill 
provided a-tariff of 55 per cent as 
against the 60 per cent provided by 
the Underwood law. 

There was a feeling that this re- 
duction would work an injustice on 
American jewelry makers until it was 
found that the Fordney law includes 


which should work ta the 


States. Instead of 
foreign -valuations as did the Under- 
wood bill, the Fordhey bill taxes Im. 


he sees some business advantage in 
doing so, perhaps by keeping his price 


the pooled wools, 


one of two things is true, either the Pa 


provision for a new valuation method 


VV 


e last season, are 3 
the * in - consignments,. 


| here yesterday by C. J. Fawcett, diree- | orp 


af the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
on, 

“Ohio has received more than 4,000,- 
000 pounds to date,” said Mr. Fawcett, 
“which is 1,000,000 pounds more than 
the total received last year. New Vork 
reports as much received as last year, 
and prospects for double the amount 
before the season’s close. The Michi- 
pool is also far in advance of last 
year’s record. Consignments from the 
various state pools of Kansas, Iowa, 


IIlinols, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 


Dakota and Missouri are arriving at a 
rapid rate. Twenty-five counties in 
Indiana have pooled and shipped, with 
probably as many more to follow in 
the near future. 

“While the domestic wool market 
has been inactive for the longest 
period in the history of the industry, 
graded ih broad 
commercial grades, have proved to be 
in a relatively strong position, be- 
cause of being so held, ready for mill 
consumption. 

“Most of the pooled wool has been 
moved, and at full market value, be- 
cause of being in condition acceptable 
for immediate manufacturing needs, 
while wools held on farm or ranch, 
in a majority of cases remain without 
offers; the usual method of marketing 
to speculators is failing to funtion. Is 
it not fair to measure the usual meth- 
od of distribution of our domestic 
wool clip, calling for about 500 specu- 
lators and dealers, by their total in- 
activity during ‘the past season? 
“The Ohio: pool for 1920 has been 
completely sold. The Michigan and 
rgo pools have sold the majority 
of last year’s wools. The Illinois and 
hile ee combinations have 


our Chi 
the ‘year, All this, by comparison, in- 


dicates the relatively strong position 
of pooled wools. 

“Growers are beginning to realize 
the importance of economy of distri- 
bution of their product, as well as 
economy in production. It is cheaper 
to collect and concentrate wool 
through their own organizations and 
sell it to mills direct through growers 
sales agencies. One great step is 
taken in way of economy of distri- 
bution. 

“We are beginning to realize that if 
our methods of marketing agricul- 
tural products are to be improved, it 
must be by the efforts of our own 
hands. The direct-from-grower-to- 
consumer method of marketing, if fol- 


lowed consistently through a period 


of years, will demonstrate that the 
grower is entitled to, and may retain, 
a larger portion of the consumer’s 
dollar without materially advancing 
the retail price of finished products. 
Such a method is surely based upon 
sound principles, and should meet 
with approval of all.” 


LEGION ASKS WAR 
VETERAN PRIVILEGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Passage 
of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for civil service preference for 
veterans of the world war is being 
urgd by the American Legion in this 
State. The cooperation of every vet- 
eran in the State is being sought to 
spread propaganda for this plan be- 
fore election day in the fall. 
legion argues that every war veteran 
in past years has been honored by the 
civil service exemption privilege and 
véterans of the world war should not 
be discriminated against on this 
score. 


The 


tor of the wool marketing department 8 


former 2 W 
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— imported from A re 
manufactured in Germany Several 


| German capitalists, Taeluding William 


8 


re Vrs — 
dut the * have not yet 
reached a satisfactory conclusion. 
er German capitalists are quietly 
their money in Argentine 
industries that are already established. 
There also has been a big increase 
in the amount of German capital de- 
posited in Argentine banks, it being 
‘reported that this increase is due to 
a desire to escape heavy tazation for 
reparations in Germany, the moneyed 
interests preferring to’ have their 
money idle in Argentina on a _ 
‘interest than to use it in German 
dustries and have to pay 70 per cent 
tax on the income, which is the per- 


centage which Germans here state 


they are called u to pay. 
German Banks ‘in Buenos Aires 


There are two German branch 
banks in Buenos Aires, the German 
Transatlantic and the German South 


American. Their combined balance 


sheet for March, shows deposits of 
48,500,000. pesos, compared with 62,- 


000,000 in March, 100. Their com- 


bined loans and discounts amount to 
67,000,000 pesos, compared with 52,- 
000,000 last year, while the cash on 
hand is 30,500,000 pesos, compared 
with 17,500,000 a year ago. 

The Argentine Consul General in 
Berlin has sent a long report to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on this 
subject, in which he states that one 
of the immediate effects of the abnor- 
mal state through which Germany is 
passing with regard to her manufac- 
turing industries is the transplafiting 
to foreign countries of all those in- 
dustries which are dependent on for- 
eign materials, these industries find- 
ing it impossible to continue business 
in Germany because of the difficulties 
which the peace terms put in the way 
of their obtaining raw materials on 


in Germany. the —— 

“Among these difficulties must be 
mentioned the scarcity of raw ma- 
térials, the attitude of the workmen, 
a large proportion of them being pos- 
sessed of the idea of the socializetion 
of all national enterprises without 
taking into consideration the effects 
of such socialization, which would 
include the higher cost of production 
itself and of life in general, and above 
alk the sudden and continued fluctua- 


tions in the value of the mark, the 
factual depression of which is becom- 


ing chronic in international markets 
without there being any prospect of 
an improvement that would give it a 
buying capacity in foreign markets. 
“The critical situation of these in- 
dustries in Germany and their move- 
ment te Argentina should animate Ar- 


gentina to take advantage of this 


propitious moment and assist the Ger- 
man industries in establishing them- 
selve in our country. 


Manufacture of Burlap 


“Among these enterprises should be 
mentioned especially that of the manu- 
facture of burlap for baggitig: It has 
been definitely decided that German 
manufacturers in this line will estab- 
lish themselves in Argentina just as 
soon as they have finished testing 
experiments with several consign- 
ments of flax straw that have been 
received from Buenos Aires. These 
tests are being conducted in factories 
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belt and deep hem. 
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A Sport Skirt 


To Vour Measure 
Complete with Material, Fittings and Findings 


„„ 


A smart, new, gathered skirt with or without pockets— | 
Made with the fullness around the bot- 
tom, which is not only the newest fashion-note, but 1 in- 
sures greater ease and comfort. 


You may choose from a broad 


The Higbee Co, 


CLEVELAND 


Ne seer ie std Catton bat. 


nie school building where nine 


„Another important 
the same industry is the project ot 


| A German chemist and technical staff 
have deen engaged to experiment with 
the purification of Argentine linseed 
oil, and they have already devised a 
method which it is believed will pro- 
duce a superior oil. Samples of such 
oils refined from Argentine linseed 
have deen well téceived by German 
industries, and it is said that the oil 
will find a ready market in Europe. 

“Both these industries will take 
large amounts of German capital to 
Argentine and this consulate believes 
future eConomic progress of the 
country. 

“Argentine producers should pay 
especial, attention to the raw materials 
requirements of Germany, as these 
promise a good market for Argentine 
products. Many other producing na- 
tions are not going to be able to sup- 
ply the needed quantities of raw 
material to German industries, on ac- 
count of their own internal consump- 
tion, and this is, therefore, an oppor- 
tune time for Argéntina to Build up 
a good trade with Germany. This 
trade should be established on the 
basis that Argentine raw materials 
will be paid for by German manufac- 
tured articles, as it ts impossible for 
German industries to use the mark in 


paying for imported raw materials.” 


NEW YORK IMPROVING 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The setting 
aside of an additional $1,400,000 out 


to school buildings, raising the year’s 
total repair fund to $2,800,000, the 
largest in the history of the board, 
was voted by the board of education 
this week. A specific instance of the 
inadequacy of present school accom- 
modations in New York City was laid 
before the board by Edward Williams, 


} principal of the Theodore Roosevelt || 
: eee Te 


of small childres are conducted in the 
basement playroom. There is imme- 
diate need, Mr. Williams says, of new 
high school buildings in that neigh- 
borhood.. 


general. hot 
weather wear, in 
all the newest. 
styles and colors, 
featuring the 
most desirable 
materials — the 
new silks and 
flannels included. 


Priced very 
reasonably, 


$7.95, $10. 
up to $25 


Skirt Bectien 


1007-1011 Euelid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 


ATTRACTIVE readjustment prices 


prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


Oriehtal & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 
THE KOCH.COMPANY 


10007-10008 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
¢ Opposite Rast 100th Street 


For Men;-Women, Boys 
Include Only the Well Tailored Carmen 
of Unquestionable Merit 


327-335 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 


PIANOS 
Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 


they will play an important role in the 


ot reserve funds for general repairs 


The B. Dreher s Sons Co 


1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND | 


; “ARMY FIELD STAFF 


- WASHINGTON. Burt District of Columbia 


LD (sane pepencenenpuremren 


General Harbord. executive assistant 


| te General - Pershing, Chief of Staff, 
1 Was ordered yesterday: to begin study 
0 ot measures necessary to provide 


the General Staff a nucleus for 


18 general field headquarters for the 


army in time of. emergency. General 


has been selected by Secre- 


| Pershing 
‘tary Weeks to command an emergéncy 


field force and headquarters, in case 


of war. 
to be stadied by the board 
will include the regrouping of a 
number of officers. of the staff in a 
way that will facilitate business and 
lead to reduction in personnel. 
Besides Generel Harbord those on 
the board are Maj.-Gen. William 
G. Haan of the General Staff, Bris- 


} Gens. Henry Jervey and Fox Conner, 


and Cols. John A. Palmer, ‘Robert 


Davis and John L. Dewitt. 


—— 


Derlight Saving Time Out of Boston 


[ TO NEW YORK | 


VIA METROPOLITAN LINE 
AND CAPE COD CANAL 
All the Way by Water 


From India Wharf, Boston, petty 
Including Sunday, at 5 P.M. . 


Fare $6.78, Including War Tax 


[~ TO BANGOR | 


Frem India Wharf, daily incinding Sun- 
day at 6 P. M. for Rockland, Camden, 
n — Bucksport, Winter- 
oe > ngor. Comfiection at Rock- 
nd, ir including Sunday, for Bar 
Harbor, Bivehill and way landings. 


| TO PORTLAND | 


From Central Wharf daily: including, Sun- 
day at 6 P. NM. 
TO EASTPORT, LUBEC | 
AND ST. JOHN 
i ha 


MONDAYS & FRIDAYS at 10 A. X. 


Boston & Tarmouth . F. Oo., Ltd. 
[TO YARMOUTH 


SIX TRIPS WEEKLY 
From Central Wharf, daily, except Sat- 
urday, at 2 P. M. Tiekets and informa. 
tion at wharf office, tel. Fort Hil! 4800: 
or city officé, 332 Washington St., Bos tan, 
tel, Fort Hill 4828. 


We, are arranging 


management. Su- -one pry of “delight 
ful travel, leisurely sight seeing, recrea- 
ion and pleasure. Sailing for New 

2Bth next. Itinerary in- 

EIRA, GIBRALTAR, 
SPAIN,. ALGIERS, MONACO, 
NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA, PAL- 
ESTINE, ATHENS. and CON- 
STANTINOPLE. Twelve days will 
be devoted to EGYPT and the NILE, 
etc. Alttractive shore excursions and 
entertainments on board. Minimum in- 
clusive fare $1,050. Literature and full 
in forma tion on request 

Cook's Travelers” Cheques 
Good Everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Les Angeles Chi 
San Francisco Philadelphia — 
Boston Vancouver Montreal 


BALTIMORE TOO 
HAWAII 


and return 
Calling at Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 


DE LUXE STEAMERS 


BUCKEYE STATE 
Leaves Baltimore for Hawaii July Soth 


HAWKEYE STATE 
Leaves San Francisco for Baltimore August 7th 


MATSON NAVIGATION Co. 
ue ae Bourn, Gay ‘street mics = 
‘Kennebec River 


BATH Points 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


and the Islands 
Boston, Maas. (Fosters Wharf) Steamer 
leaves ONDAYS. WEDNESDAYS, 
FRIDAYS and SATURDAYS at 6 P. M. 


Fer further information as to freight and 
passenger rates, reservations, facilities for 
carrying your car. etc., phone, wire or write 


KENNEBEC NAVIGATION co, 
Bath, Me., Fosters Wharf, Boston 
Tel. 118 Main 7 


PIHHIT EHF N 


100 - mile round trip to CAPE COD on large 
wireless equipped, iron steams)}ip, 
DOROTHY BRADFOED 


Kare—Round db N 00 LB ed Way $1.75 


Leaves wield 400 A Ave., DAILY 

9:86 A. M., Sandays and Holidays 10 A. M. 

Staterooms Refreshments Orehéstra 
Tel. Fort Hill 4856 


VACATION TRIPS 


BY SEA 
TON TO : 
ia 2 "5 p. m., Sat., *S p. m. 


: Tue., Sat. 


Norfolk, 
19 80 .. Weid. N., at., * 
Tue P Finde 4. . 5 p. m. 


en e te ere 
extra charges for 1 — aa Slight 
deck. hb tickets to — o points, - 

fot Ulustra folder. 


MERCEAP TS — 1 TRANS. - co. 


Millions of 2 — —— 100% Safety 
Pier 8, Northern Ave., Boston. Tel. Fort Hill $160 


Semple Place 
eral District Agent. 
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1 eee aaa ORD-CAM:| SIRT MATCHES 


cam i a tex ¥ “tot . ö 1 and R. PS : . — . — 14 e 8 . a — : * - 1 a 88 ö ; : 1 * “Ty : ; F ; | 4 . 4 7. . no Jr. H 1 2 8 Clark | a m 
<a — yaa 01 A. 6—2 be epee = . * S ee * er be e ? „ . 3 5 N 5 a : : a eh se e Ser, A Bi Se “LONDON, England mi rey oe 
| — 1 1 1 Ah alg ong ah Pe the six English county cric 
Duane, Harvard, * . 4-6, | Of 

: versities 3 Matches 10 4 3. | cham matches which com- 

Ber ae | . ind t 1 H. 0 ee Williams, . defeated 0 eee ee five ended to- 

N 5 S * Specie! to The Chelatian Sciente Monitor president of the Ce ridge téam trom M. Ho Can idge, defe: : day. Both' Yorkshire and Hampshire 

LONDON, England—in spite of the. NEWPORT, Rhode Island — The Morris an 0 6 : : e : = ＋ . T A N gained very easy victories, the for- 

nard wickets. which were prevalent | corbined lawn tennis team of Harvard vard t . Lowry. ndy,. ‘Yat care ere by 

the ‘first. six weeks of the and Yale universities © defeated the In the doubles only one match was M. Wheeler, Bee, N ee . . 4 194 runs and the latter 

Season, the slow and medium- combined team of Oxford and Cam- | décided in straight sets. The feature | Hepburn.* Oxford, 6—0, „, | OB innings an * 

a paced bowlers have, in English county bridge universities here Wednesday in match of this section was the victory | &—%. W a beating Sussex by an innings and 100 

| to hola weir dual meet by 5 matches to 4. of J. B. Fenno Jr. 21, captain of the Dowbles runs. The apparently invincible Aus- 

|championship games, managed Doubles and singles matches made up Harvard team, and Duane, who de- . * re eS r trallans, fresh from their latest test 

their own, each of the first six * the program, 8 ge matches 7 MeCarthy and M. D. Horn, both Hor, Cambridge, 6.3, J g g match success at Leeds, ee 

in the list ot averages on June „being played the first day an e ſot Cambridge, 6—3, 1—6, 6—3, 8—6. Clark Hopkins N R. P. Barbour, Ox- cashire an easy team to play and won 

uring in this category. Of these the | British universities winning two of} Fenne was easily the star of the ford, defeated L. E. Williams and F. N. dy an innings and 8, while Kent won 

premier position was held by J. C. them while the United. megs ‘univer- | tournament, showing marked all-round | Bundy, Yale. 0—6, 6—2, 6-3, 6-8, G-. [by 8 wickets against Worcestershire. 

‘posi sities won four of the singles ability, especially in his singles match e sche Tames oer Although much improved, the Derby- 

White of ‘Somerset, who has shown matches played on the — . day. | against Clark Hopkins of Oxford and vai. „ go shire team faited to hold Gloucester- 

; vard, and G. M. Wheeler, Tale, bn, 

. | remarkably consistent form for his To G. M. Wheeler 2³ of Yale went formerly of Yale University, when the —2. shire, the latter winning by 97 runs. 

county. He had, on the date men-| —— | : * 
tioned; taken 32 wickets in county 
5 championship games, and the fact that 
: no other bowler in the Somerset team 
. Chrlitian Sclence Monitor | had en 38 wickets, speaks for 
ATLANTA, Georgia—c. v. Smith of | itself. C. H. Parkin had also done ex- 
Beit Allan and D. 8. Watters ot Mul- traordinarii well tor Lancashire, his 
hua , into | two appearances having yielded him 
je | berry, Florida, have won their way into| ag man as 27 wickets. A. P. Freeman 
| the finals of the southern lawn tennis of Kent and Cecil Parker of Glouces- 
singles championship being held on the tershire had also been showing con- 
ound Kay courts of the Atlanta Athletic peg form. "approschiag the “ist 

0 any way @ 
t anid|Giub. ‘These two players were looked category, was J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
} to meet in the finals at the be- England’s captain, who kad shown 
b of the tournament, which had himselt in fine all-round form for 
entered from all parts of | Essex. The list: 

Playerandcounty— O. M. R. W. Ave 
83 370 32 1125 


Dennett, Glou 126.3 
Es 


into the finals by defeating his. sige ‘Wiis. 111441 289.4 91 671 39 17.20 
doubles partner, E. V. Carter Jr. of Wen — 247.1 75 668 33 17.21 
Atlanta, 6—4, 6—0, 6—4. 3 A. 8 . N 
Watters had hands in over- F. ö 8 a 
coming F. C. hie Jr. of Atlante. in — orthamp. ay — es — og 
th> other semifinals match. Owens d wes Cane 1. 4173 38 466 25 18.64 
startéd off in whirlwind fashion, taking Lan. 328.1 66 828 43 19.25 
first set, 6—2.. He was aided by Alec Morton, Derby.. 221.3 68 437 22 19.86 
Watters’ erratic playing, the latter | 
Seek aot, Wattera stb ee = NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


2. 8 tennis, ce Pittsburgh .......... 
8 and drives becoming un e. New Tork ; ' : " } 
Although all the games were hard Boston Three different types — alee 
jfought and close, Watters won the — —.— 5 5 8 , — 
next three sets and the match. Ace 4 Ine 
| Atlanta teams have won their Cincinnati ........... | | . 2 
‘the semi-finals in the doubles.| Philadelphia 20 f — 
er team is composed of Wat- RESULTS THURSDAY 


a el Bruns of New Orleans. 


, 8 an * Sas - 2 . ek ha ie t Ss | 
eo. THE! “LAWN ‘TENNIS. CHAM- 
° PIONSHIP—MEN'S SINGLES 

Fifth Round 
“| EL M Carter Jr. of Atlanta defeated J. 
H. Bruns of New Orleans, 6—4, 5—7, 6—3. Philadelphia 
C. x. Smith of Atlanta defeated Sidney! 5 +teries—Haines and, Clemons, Dilhoe- 


Appel of Louisville, 6—3, 6—2. 
B. S. Watters of Mulberry, Florida, de- 33 — 59 1 Brusey. Umpires— 
feated J. D. Hunt Jr. of Atlanta, 6—3, . 


. C Owens Jr. of Atlanta defeated BRAVES WIN EASILY HERE are four or five mil- They 8 engaged m nnn 
R. S. Cowan of Knoxville, 6—1. 6—8. Innings 123435 648 RH E 


Semi-Final Round 0 0100421 — 8 13 0 | lion car ownersin this country people, 


. Batteries Oesc d Gowdy; 5 
2 838 defeated F. C. Owens Jr., 4 —— 3 and Wingo, — a Using fabric r 
Umpires—Klem and Emslie. . line of fabric tires, as far as they 
© LEE end reer 
t 
8. 8 r! tlt made a target for the sale of odd Th; „Nobby“. “Usco” 
: 18 Car O 
feated T. M. Carruthers and A. M. John-| parteties—Ruether.. Smith and Miller;| |} lots”, “discount offers”, “retreads de . 0 
son: of Crattanooga, 6—3, 6—2, Barnes, Sallée, Ryan and Snyder, Smith. do they ä and Chain Tread tires are more 
Vanwagner of Louisville, 6—4, 
— 
Atlanta defeated R. S. Cowan and Arthur —2 = oar 0 ab be dene ees 2 640 h d] bl lit 8 : 
Ware of Knoxville, —f. 75, , 6-3, |New York ........... : 622 ; You can hardly blame quality mate need for fabric quality. 
Mégs Ethelyn Legendre of New Orleans St. ct ay ‘ ar 8 ' , 1 
detested Miss e Fraser oF Atlanta, Sies | 421 not to their liking. . Neither the sze of the tire nor 
Miss Mary Frier of Atlanta, 6—0, 6—3. 32 
. Round n . 25 1 . * * * with U. 8. Tire standards. 


Cincinnati.... 100000100—2 6 5 
C. T. Smith defeated E. V. Carter Jr., + 0 0 They build the most complete 
2—6, 6—2, 6—3, 6—8. grave. 
MEN’S DOUBLES—Third Round : , ' ° 
BROOKLYN WINS 10-INNING GAME When they see themselves being know, in the world. 
Thornton of Atlanta. 6—~2, 6—3, 6—4._ Brooklyn... 0 0 0 411000 1— 7 11 2 
J. D. Hunt Jr. and F. C. Owens Jr. de- New Tork. . . 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0, 0— 6 10 0 
Orleans waefeated Claud’ Bruns of Novy | Umpires—Rigier, Hart and O'Day. ä and seconds“ — what e eee eee 1 
11 AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING | think? 7, ee aca er 20 
0 Won’ Lost be. fore. Because they satisfy a legiti- 
7. g 0 @ 3 . 
. Round _ | Detrol vss > | seekers if this kind of situation is 
Mrs. Frank Davis of Atlanta este n -......--80 44-405 : 5 the kind of tire has anything to do 
winning the Miss Elizabeth Kilpatrick and T. M. . 
“0 3, and dhe Carruthers Ir defeated Mrs. Frank Davis| Detroit 2, Chicago 6 (second game) . Some people seem to feel that 


eee tere: Weak | GAMES TODAY Back of every Fabric Tire bear- 
8 Washington at StL , tire-makers and tire-dealers in- 
Miss Ethelyn Legendr. and Stewart 
INDIA MEETS FRANCE Weckerle — Leone and 3 tires get less attention because they This is the logical stand for this 
NEW YORK, New- York—The sec- 2 Second Game | c The makers of ferred to as the old- 
eee ne Middloton’and Bass. | : 
would like to go 4 h ere 
of cable advices to that effect.. The on record as to ! y It builds by policy 
said, will be composed of S. M. Jacob Cleveland... .020001000—3 7 2 it. 
Dean of the Indian Audit Department. nd Connolly. 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Zealand bowlers, now in Great Brit- 
and, playing against four rinks of 
match took-place at Glasgow, on the 


Miss Anne Harwick and M. R. Hirsch- Philadelphia at Cleveland 1 0 
the spread of cord tires has made ing the. U. S. name stands the 
Miss Mary Frier and C. 8. Rose de- Washington at St’ Louis same quality that has made U. 8. 
Russ defeated W. W. Quilian and Miss 
. Woodal: Twombley, Wieneka, 5 * 9 , 
IN DAVIS CUP PLAY sutronnan and Schah. Umpires—Wileon | run to smaller sizes. rubber organization, generally re- 
ond round in the Davis Cup lawn ten- 123456789-RHE . est and largest to 
— ? 
, officials of the United States Lawn ler; Wilkinson, Davenport and Yaryan. 
matches will be played in Faris on} ATHLETICS DEFEAT CLEVELAND . : 
July 16, 17, and 18. i ie igen i eigen how they feel about United States Tires Dor doesn’t build 
of the Indian civil service; M. Siem, Batferies—Moore and Perkins: Cove- 
France's team will include Jacques Sid 
Science Monitor 
ain, followed up their tour of England — f ee: - — 8 : * 
i wed states GT Rubber Lompany 
grounds of the Patrick Club. The 
(ourists met. with great reception | | Tire Biel: 560 3 Avision: Boston 
president of the council, 


é 


burg defeated Mise Susie Holiman and Boston at Detroit 
feated Mies Louise Harwell and R. J. ° . . 
Sedden, 6—2, . | : bout fabric quality. : 
DETROIT WINS TWICE different a n Royal Cords an outstanding tire. 
Mildred Fraser, ¢—1, 4. ) Others have the idea that fabric Rx kk 
rand. 
nis contest will be played between In- 100003200-610 3 United States Tires es people say 08 
take. | 
| Tennis Association, who are in receipt | Umpires—Hildebrand and Wilson. 
The ‘Indian team, the cablegram | philadeiphia... 1 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0-610 2 
an attorney, and A. Fyzee, and L. leskie and Nunamaker. Umpires—cChill 
.|Brugnon, A. K. Gobert, W. H. Lau-| | SCOTTISH 3 
GLASGOW, Scotland — The New 
and Ireland with a visit to Scotland, 
3-56. —— the scores being 121 to 113. The 
at the city, — 
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sateting form of govern- 
our Republic? On what can 
we rely for a continuation of that 


“The progress of the present era 
no new answers to these prob- 
There are no examples of 
which outrival Leonidas at 
pylae, or Horatius at the 
The literature of Greece and 
Rome is, from beginning to end, an 

inspiring plea for patriotism. 
The world has recentlx awakened 
to the value and the righteousness of 
. This ideal is not new. 
It. has been the vision which the peo- 
ple of many nations have followed 
centuries. Because men 
that that ideal had boon partially 

| im Greece and ! 


mt Ping 1 be 
K with its 

gone before. We 
could not cut ourselves off from all 
influences which existed prior to the 
ke eg of Independence and ex- 

pect amy success by undertaking to 
— all that happened before that 


Moral Force Essential 


“The principles, and ideals on which 
we must depend not only for a con- 
tinuance ot modern culture, but, I be- 
lieve, for a continuance of the de- 
velopment of science itself, come to 
us from the classics. All this is the 
reason that the sciences and the pro- 
fessions reach their highest develop- 
ment as the supplement of a classi- 
cal education.” 

‘There has been a theory, Mr. Cool- 
idge continued, that all learning ough: 


i to be at once translated into scien- 


England 
im protest 


The chief 
the 


bar- 
fuel 
the 


tine and commercial activities. Ad- 
vancement, however, could not be in- 
sured without a culture, he declared. 

“Unless Americans shall continue 
to live in something more than the 
present, to be moved by something 
more than material gains, they will 
go down as other peoples have gone 
down 
of a greater moral force. The will 
to endure is not the creation of a 
2 it is the result of long train- 


NEW YORK WINS IN 
A WATERFRONT SUIT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
trom ts Eastern News Office , 
NEW YORK, New York—One of the 
claims arising out of coloaial grants 
has been decided in favor of the City 
of New York, by Justice Leander B. 
Faber of the New York Supreme 
Court. The claim was made by the 
Symes Foundation, Inc., and involved 
waterfront property extending along 
the whole front of the Kill Van Kull 
and New York Bay, on Staten Island, 
Stapleton to Port Richmond. 
was made by a grant 
Anne to Lancaster Symes, 
708, this property had been given 
never been alienated by him 


Academy. This is, indeed, sad. 
only. does art never enter into com- 


knows so familiarly 


some nation possessed | q; 


WG 
‘forces. : 


at considerable length 
the newspapers whether pictures 
e or bad. Apparently th 


ly all bad, especially in the 
Not 


mon life except once a year at the 
Royal Academy, but it further appears 
that art is far from blameless when 
she gets there; 

However, Mr. Dulac (in The Times) 


comes to cheer us all up. In order 


that the full ‘weight of Mr. Dulac’s 
authority should be understood, we 
are informed that the French artist is. 
a Bachelier és Lettres of Toulouse 
University and has studied law. for 


| two years. Fortified by these achleve- 
ments, Mr. Dulac, whose admirable 


illustrative work has earned him a 
notable reputation in England, roundly 
aseerts that “the standard of taste in 
‘England is higher than in any country 


of Europe—at least, of any country 1 


know. Higher than in France 

This is .consolatory indeed. And 
Mr. Dulac goes on to declare that the 
Englishwoman js the most beautiful 
and the best dressed woman in 
Europe; that English shop fronts are 
better than the French; that English 
domestic architecture in the country is 
beautiful; and that the type and set- 
ting of English newspapers are finer 
than the French. Not a word, you 
observe, about painting. Evidently 
Mr. Dulac, himself a distinguished 
painter, does not think that all art 
consists in painting. In fact, he says 
so. Not only does he regard dregs, 
shop fronts, domestic architecture and 
newspapers as works of art, but 
“when a chauffeur drives his motor 
car on the most purposeful curve he 
is in his way an artist.” 

Mr. Dulac, in a word, talks common 
sense. He tells what every artist 


usually . Ce it. worth men 
“do not ning 


this art.“ 


derstand it than Mr. Dulac supposes. 
Every man, indeed, who does his own 
particular work ds well as it can be 
done, is an artist, and he knows i, 
though very likely he would not put it 
quite in that way because he has been 
taught to believe that an artist is an 
unaccountabje person who paints 
pictures. “The aims of the artist,” 
says Mr. Dulac, “are measure and ap- 
propriateness.” Quite so. You would 
never divine that truth from the mass 


of literature written about artists and 


about art; for the simple reason that 
no kind of work can be understood ex- 
cept by doing it. Mr. Dulac, for in- 
stance, did not acquire his comprehen- 
sion of art—so far as one knows— 
either at Toulouse University or in 
the law, but in the practice of his 
work. 

Practice and practice alone teaches 
good taste; practice in measure and 
appropriateness. It is the fact that 
anything which is exactly suited to 
its purpose is beautiful. Hence the 
beauty of a ship. Hence, also, the 
other truth that if purpose be ignored 
or the wrong purpose followed, the 
result is ugliness. Hence, also, the 
axiom that simplicity is an essential 
beauty. Simplicity merely means 
the elimination of everything which is 
not essential to the purpose designed. 

If, then, common life throngs to the 
Royal Academy to behold unveiled 
some mystery of art, they will be dis- 
appointed. Upon those rhubarb- 
tinted walls, they will but behold ex- 
actly what is outside; they will dis- 
cover, in fact, that in which they are 
accus ed to live, possibly without 
knowing it. 
measure and appropriateness, or the 
pathetic results of their absence; pre- 
cisely, indeed, what they remark in 
one another, in that fashionable con- 
course, And people go to look at one 
another, as well as to gaze upon pic- 
tures; nor are they ashamed to say 
so. Why should they be ashamed? 
It is all one. 

And if some people, this year above 
all other years: in the history of the 
Royal Academy, are astonished, and 
even perhaps shocked at some aspects 
of the dual spectacle, wondering what 
it all means, and what has happened 
to the world, they may usefully reflect 
that things which do not serve the pur- 
pose for which they are designed must 
presently disappear. The purpose of 
a picture, for instance, is to present 
beauty. If it is not a beautiful thing, 
it is of no use as a picture, none 
whatever. 5 


SILK MILLS ARE RUSHING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—The 
first of thé industries here to the 

— of war economy, the silk 
ginning to see the approach of an 


. volume of business. This 16 


largely due to unprecedented rush of 
orders for women's wear. The demand 
for silks for unconventional garments, 

like sweaters, is increasing to the ex- 
tent that mills through Rhode Island 
and neighboring sections of Massachu- 
setts have gone to running full time 
and many of them are advertising for 
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ye 
dust of owe and 
run out to 


OLD 
NATICK 
INN 


for a day—a week— 
or as long as you 
can stay. 


It's a and restful spot set into the 
quiet X a typical New land village. 


And good eating a’plenty. 
OLD NATICK INN 


South Natick, Mass. 
MISS H 


he d not | 
Aale. | 


Fifth Séason | 
f VACATIONISTS—TOURISTS 


Charming, restful, quiet, simple refinement, 
attractive environment and true home at- 
mosphere for home folks are some of the 
— attributed to the popularity of the } 
un. 


Linked by exceflent highways 


THE SUNSET STOP: 
And vert peint fer tourists visiting 

White Mountains 
And where the wonderful balsam 
sunshine will give you an appetite. 


air and 


Pack your bags and get 
awayfor a week or two. 
Werth 


It's 
* „ Mer. 


E. HANSO 
White Mountains, — — N. H. 


CAE cop 


—— — 


Sagamore Lodge 


Bradford Arms 


Sade Beach 
CAPE COD 


16 Miles from 
Historic Plymouth 


Entirely new management 
and organization. Bathing, 
Golf, Tennis, Dancing, Fish, 
lobsters, clams and Cotult 
oysters. Dairy products, 
vegetables and strawberries 
from our own farms. 


Booklet 


H. S. DOWDEN, Manager. 
Room 88e, Tremont Bidg., Boston, 
or, Hyannis, Mass. 


They will perceive either 


CAPE COD 
HOTEL NORCROSS 


MONUMENT BEACH 
ON THE WATER FRONT OVERLOOKING 
BUZZARD’S BAY 
20 


miles from historic 
Plymouth over good 
State roads 


8 MINUTES FROM DEPOT 
. 4 Crowley, Manager 


— — 


12 AND 

Cotuit Inn cores 
. CAPE COD, Cotuit, Mass. 

OVERLOOKING HARBOR AND OCEAN 
NOW OPEN 


tennis, etc. Clams, 
„„ out of the 
water. Milk, eggs, poultry and vege- 
tables from our own farm. 


PRICES: REASONABLE 


eue t and Attractive, Furnished Unfurnished Suites for 


. 2 ? * A 
: 2 To, 7 Sy, al . 
„ ee o | — — ap | . . U * 
* 28800 : 2 Be, e* yt 4 a’ . 


Marlboro 
Unobstructed view. of. — River 
and Back Bay Park N 


r 
S Entire ¥ 
‘ - yaa 8. — ns 


— 


Wargrererarzgaragee Benebesne 


ESTABLISHED. en 


COPLEY SQUARB 
BOSTON.MASSUS.A ° 


11 
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Black Rock House 


North Cohasset, Mass. 


a high class Resort Hotel ag to the best 
people Rooms en suite with bath: . 
cuisine and service; Sea Bathing, 

back: Orchestra and Dan 

loca tion on Jerusalem Road 

Meadow 
vonnection, with splendid playgrounds 
equipped for children; own farm and 
giving advantages of Country and Seashore * 
lack Rock guests. Mellen, Fall River, 
under same ownership-management. 


A. STANLEY STANFORD, Managing Director. 
Tel. Cohasset 206 


Little Boars Head, N. H. 
Near Rye Beach 


Farm and seashore: 10 minutes’ walk to 
bathing beach: own farm produce; 9 miles to 
Portsmouth; golf links near. Select clientele. 


LAMPREY HOMESTEAD 


GREYSTONE LODGE 


Elevation 1560 feet 
ANTRIM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FRED T. ORGAN, Manager 
A modern hotel. Milk, small fruits and 
fresh vegetables from our own farm. 
Steam heat, electric light. Golf, Tennis. 
Booklet. 


Very Desirable for Week-End Guests 
RUSSELL COTTAGES 


KEARSARGE, N. H. 


Near Mt. Kearsa 2 NOW OPEN 
Steam heat. Fine walks aud drives. Geod livery, 
Automobiles for pleasure tours. Galt, tennis. 
bowling, etc. Write for rates and booklet. 

PASO a BO. W. RUSSELL, 


THE FAY-FOUNT | 


RANDOLPH, N. H. 


Offers all the attractions of the beautiful 
mountain scenery combined with a home- 
like atmesphere and exceptional personal 
service. Starting poi of the famous 
mountain trails; five minutes' walk from 
the train. Nowopen. Rates on application. 
_ CAROLINE DENT BROWN, _ Hostess 


Exclusively for W ao 4 


HOTEL PRISCILLA 


307 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Private bath and long distance phone 
in every room, 


The Gender House. 


JAMESTOWN, RHODE ISLAND 


Ia situated on Conanicut Island, the 
an are hard a ee of 


nt. old 
: : Narrageuscett Pier, 
at right: Newport, left; Block Island in distance. 


CLIMB MT. WASHINGTON 
BY MOTOR’ 


The automodile road up Mt. Washington is 
now open; 8 miles long; unescelled scenery. 
Persons not desiring to use théir own cars we 
secure first-class automobile transportation 
the Glen House, a comfortable botel at toot of 


mountain. 
Write for booklet te 
GLEN HOUSE -Gorham, N. H. 
COME TO 


Juniper Point Inn 


SALEM WILLOWS, MASS. 
Now usder new man ment. 
modern house, set in historic sur- 
—— Best of food and service. 


Tel. 998-12 Taunton 


2 2 vented Jn „ eat 4 


0. M. 1 2 


, 


— 


; Hotel Hemenway 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IN BOSTON. 


You have the choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels man- 
eged by the J. R. Whipple 
Corporation. One supply depart- 
ment purchases for all three and 
not only buy in the best markets 
of this country. but also imports 
extensively. This is but one 
factor whieh has made the 
cuisine of these hotels famous. 


Hotel Touraine 


Universally 
ite luxury, 
distinctive 


Parker House 


A. hotel of traditions 
and exceptional comfort. 
Perfectly appointed. 


Young’s Hotel 


in the Snancial 
tation 
cooking. 


esteemed for 
beauty and 
homelike at- 


World - wide re 
for New England 


New England 1 Ours 
rte aed 


812 TION 
ID 


AND 


Send for free illustrated road map in 
colors, published bye NEW ENGLAND 
N ASSOCIATION, comprising 200 
ot the best hotels. 

WILLIAM M. KIMBALL. Secretary. 
Draper Hotel, Northampton, Mass, 


FERRY INN 
STRICTLY MODERN HOTEL 
yansett Bay 
* g Guests. a 
— M. H. HUBBARD. —. 


England. 
acquainted with its historical 
— of interest. Radiate from 


Bay district. Quickly accessible 

to everything. Commonwealth 

Avenue at Dartmouth Street. 
ON “IDEAL TOUR” 


American Plan 
Send for Mlustrated booklet 


C. N. Greenleaf Company. Props. 
Bverett B. Rich; Managing Directer 


SB WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
30 min. from So. Station, Boston, Express trains. 
Well located for those who enjoy the country 
but must be near the city. Just the place in 
which to take a short vacation free from house- 
| hold cares or to make your home for a long stay. 
and cold running water in nearly all ded - 
Private. baths. Many 1 kur- 
nished rooms for general use. rge 
veranda. House Parties over the week dane wel- 
comed. Playroom for children 


ruit, berri 
" chickens. * 818. $20, $25 a week. 


_ Wellesley 51164 


— 


Tel. 


— — 


GOLF , 


Sauthbeoro, Mass. 


Chicken, Steak and Lobster Dinaers 
22 8 ot 3 city hotel. 

week-enda._ eet eee made for 

f Caeses. 7 deal 


Cutler's Sea View House 


Hampton Beach, N. H. 
Under same management since 1875. 
Away from the noise, in a select summer 
colony. 


Directly on Bathing Beach. 
Garage on premises. 


J. B. RICH, Prop. and Mgr. | 


P motorists. Tel. Maribare 860 
THE 2 OCEANSIDE 2 corracns 
Loca rtd © — legen. for 14th 14th Season to Oot. Oct. 31 


on 
—.— extraordinary range 
1 — Always delightfully cool. 


A resort hotel, 20 miles north of Boston. — 
lets. Rooms or Suites with Private Bath. Ten 

. I Dancing. Telephone Marblehead 8418. 

18. 


A. H. LANE. Proprietor 


WELLESLEY HILLS 


BOARD AND ROOM AT THE 


VENETTE HOUSE 


BEMIS ROAD. Good location, near trains 
Sleeping porch, ‘private bath. 


and cars. 
The house is new. G cooking. Terms 


reasonable. Telephone Wellesley 91 -M. 
MRS. RICHARDS. 
Snappy GOLF Course 


2— — — — 


¥eCOLONIALINN 
(Old) CONCORD, MASS. 


Ideal for Tourtsts, Autoists, House Parties, 
Clubs, Banqugts, a Week-end or a Vacation, 
A really — hotel. 


Rates, $4 to $6; American Plan. 
Tel, Con, 8611 T. L. SANBORN, Prop. 


— — —— — 


Tourists Home 

Central House Hillside Inn 
Bethiehem, N. H. 
NOV OPEN 


SPECIAL RATES.FOR JUNB 
| W. J. LEWIS, Prop. 


1 


THINK THIS OVER 
Are 1 looking for an unsurpassed 
ocation in the White Mts? 


PITMAN HALL 

INTERVALE, N. H. 
offers you all the attractions of this won- 
|derful mountain country, combined with 
a hotel that affords exceptional personal 
service and all the comforts of a well- 
appointed home. Special feature: A livery 
| noted for its handsome turnouts. 


* 


European Plan 


e eee eee 


Hotel Arlington 


COR. ARLINGTON, TREMONT, CHANDLER AND 
BERKELEY STS., BOSTON, 


Five minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre 


MASS., U. S. A. 
Telephone — Beach 6160 


500 ROOMS Over one mile 


ee. of outside rooms. 


$3.50 and up. 


ENO OL O38 8 0 


nat 
. © 


— 


Club Breakfasts Be to 31 


1 Daily Luncheon 65c 
Spots A. hd to 8 17. M. 


*. d’Hote Dinner 31 
1180 P. M. to 8 FP. MX. 


A la Carte 7 A. N. 
to 11:80 P. X. 


31 


i J 


2 
12 to 8 P. N. 


RATES For one person * and up. 


For two persons 


Every sleeping room has a private connecting bathroom, with Porce- 
lain Tub. Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application. 


No-Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooins 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


455 Columbus Avenue 


Breddeck Park and Celumbus 84. 


BOSTON, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Tel. Den Bay 9043 


room witha private 
n all porcelain awe 
For 1 perten. . . .. 2.50, 3.00 per day 


EB 


For two 


* 


lient Restaurant; Modera 
rally loca 


i a 
The Saroy, t 
— — 


RATES 


Special 5 rates and ee booklet on application 


Prices: Ladies . — 
Sab for all R. N igh tions and — 
8 4 gu er 
GEO. F. KIMBALL, Manag 


Bathroom, tn, 2 Ar Kk. eo 2 


85 pe 

Corner Suites, 8 Sileepi Rooms. 2 Par- 
lore; 2 Bathrooms. private Ball- es 0 
reons, $7 per day. 


——ů— 


* 


— 
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HOTEL VENDOME| 


| mee ES wa 


AL, TAHOE INN 
Tahoe, California 


_NEW ENGLAND 
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the Martin 
like-it. Afilisted"with Hotel MeAlpin. 
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Prosa,) at 32% Stree® 


——ͤ— — — 
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“The Home of Perfect Conifort” 


means gh mga 
trom . te8 F. u. So 


— = 
— — 


Hotel Commodore 


88 
“Get off the train and turn to the left 


| The Belmont, Taped wont 
Opposite’ Grand Central Terminal 


ae Hotel Nan 
black from the Station / 


The Ae n 


Broadway at 73rd St. 
la the Riverside residential _secti 


Pershing Square Hotels 


29 East 29th St., ee 
oe os seas Faint Wane 


tr bs nlm bmi dived 
INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 


Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d St. 
Subway Station at the Door 


NEW YORK 
Single Rooms $23.25 Per Day Upwards 
ADVANTAGES 


Close to amusement and shopping 
center. 


Park Avenue Hotel 


CLENDENING 


20 West 103d Street, New York 


A hotel of Quality and Refinement, 
located in the Residential Section of the 
West Side. Short Block from Broad- 


ng 7 nearby. 5 
Parler, bedreom, bath, 2 4, 5 
Parlor, 2 bedrooms 8 148 $7 


Excellent Restaurant Moderate 
Prices. Table d’Hote or a la Carte. 


Write fer Booklet A and Map of N.Y. City 


Shirley Hotels 
DENVER, COLORADO 

250 desirable rooms furnished to suit 

you—Canveniently located. 


Rates reasonable. Service high class. Ask 
for literature. 


HOTEL SAVOY 
Avenue at WASHINGTON 


“12 Btortes of dle 
In Heart oe 382 aad Shopping District 


ar ie a as 


BNNs MWAGGAVRWABG 


EASTERN. 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF A NEW HOTEL 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


„A HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” —~ E 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. i 


CATERING ONLY TO THE BEST CLIENTELE 
One of the Hnset Rot: ma. tee Totesy Saat bes been. on the 


furnished; a 


Phone As 
P NAN 


Charies at Chase Street 
BALTIMO. 


RE, MD. 
Fireproo Blogs Refined Buropean Cuisine 
* 1 Francais 


1 Water throughout from our well. 
Direct car lines and taxicabe 


THE LEIGHTON 


POINT PLEASANT BEACH, N. J. 
Really “On” the Ocean. Now Open. 
One of the Coolest Spots on the Coast. 

Informal, exclusive family hotel. 
Daily Concerts, Dancing, Golf, Tennis. 

Ownership management. 
Robert M. Crouch. 


——— 
Burlington Hotel 


American and European 


Homélike, Clean, Excellent Cutsine 
S00, Resume with Bath 08.50 to 96.60 


— ee — — 7.6 Up Wer . — — — - 


Hotel Elberon 
attintio ort oY N. J. 


Tennessee Av. near Beach 
Cap. 400, Central; open surroundings. Private 
baths. 


corner of Fourth Avenue and Kingsley Stree 


Sisty por eonkal tie tole oe BOARD 3 
per cent o rooms are en suite og ate 3 
bot O77 § cold water and 5 lights in handsomely 


rn Un 


GEORGE S. FERGUSON, a atu “4 
2050. CHILL, Manages. 


every room: 


Hotel Belvedere | f 


WASHINGTON, D. . 


Hotel Richmond 


17th and H Sts., N. W. 


one square from the 
WHITE HOUSE 
within 10 minytes walk of all 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
“The Home Hotel. of the City” 
J. L. BOWLES, Mer. 


(“MONMOUTH £ Hg] 


SPRING LAN. q. 


A tistinctive hotel—a brick and st stone 
structure with every 
pnd — IR ey 


Open June 16; booklet. 
8 18-HOLE GOLF COURSES 
FRANK C. MOORE, Mer. 


— Water in All 22 
R. B. LUDY, M. 5. 


Hotel Advertising Charge 


S0c an agate line 


14 Mnes T8 2 


_CENTRA L. 


~~ = 


— — 


— — 


Prince Ge 2Orge : 
Hotel 


In — New Vork 's business 


Neat * 5 “Ave 
New 


* 


; 
: 


comfort that its guests expect of it. 


reat T AME: 


George H. Newton, 


pee TES Me SS) CR 


100 CARIN INN 


A ln Carte 


pw te 
— trom 1 2 * M. te e r. X. 
3 


Near Fifth Avenue) 
40 West 4sth 8 
NEW YORE 


| Hotel Webster 9 Hotel Bristol 


EE 
NEW YORE CITY 
Courtesy 
Cleanliness 
Comfort 


in the of 
A Tmo 


— — EUROPEAN — 


„ 
ervat Wvelotaie Center, yot l 
Pine rennet St Rowe Sh one our American 


Hotel Peter Stuyvesant 
Central Park West, at Séth Street 
New York City 
Suites now 2 shown for rental 

Untfurnish furnished 


From $900—for 1 room and bath 
From 1600~for 2 rooms and bath 
From 2100—for 3 rooms and bath 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 
Wm. F. Ingold, Manager 


> YVR * 


Anu 


Hotel Endicott 


Bist Street and Columbus Ave, 
| New York City 
One Block From Central Park. 
Large outside Rooms and Bath for twe 
$25 to $30 per week. 
Parlor, Bedreom and Bath, $30 to $49 


“SOU THERN 


NEW ORLEANS 


“THE. PARIS OF AMERICA 


Tee St. Charles 


———— of 3 * SS 
establishment. 


MLAZA 


CHICAGO’S new and distinctive 
hotel is located in heart of the 
Social activities of the North Shore— 
its Shops, Theatres and Restaurants 
—and within easy — of the 
Parks, Bridle Paths and Bathing 
Beaches. 

Under the personal management of 
Me. George F. Adams—former man- 
ager of Chamberlain, Old Point a 


fort and White 5 


The five hundred 8 2 — 
— ath — are exquisitely — 

le rooms with bath may 
be 4 at dollars the day and 


upward, } 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR LENGTHENED STAY 
Booklet on Reque# 
Sheridan Read at Wilson 


ALFRED S. AMER & ©O., LTD., Props. 


CANADA 


2 HOWE STREET 
Vancouver * Canada 
Plan 
. 


$1.50 Per Day and Us 


Hotel Grosvenor 


Rates: 
Hotel Advertising Charge 


Me an agate line 
3 Minimum Space Acceptable 
14 tines (1 inch), $4.20, 


DETROIT’S 
HOTEL 
TULLER 


Sheridan > 


Hotel Cleveland | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Homelike as it is possible 
to make a large bostelry in a large city. 

t surrounds 


ena 
ee. 
2 stay. 


Fhe Convenient Lecation ls an 
Additional Advantage 


uni 


The Gladstone 


One of of Chicago’ 2 Souꝶm 
Side resident and transient hotels, 
* ander the same management as THE — 
’ VIRGINIA. 


Rates $1.50 and upward 


570 BOOMS 
WITH BATH 


Rates: $2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
HOME COMFORT 


Cafe—Grill—Cafeteria 


0 


3 


ROTEL, SEVERIN 


Corner 16th and Howard Streets 


Hotel Advertising Charge 


Me an agate line 


Minimum 
14 lines (1 inch), 
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Merchants Na National Bank of Boston. 
. 


„Naa, 
115 to holders 15 
poet Consumers, Inc., semi-ane 
43 e payable July 
Mr. | Tip stock of June 1 
Bee ae Ventura ou Fields, 
Aa quarterly of 50 cents per share, pay- 
able August 1 to stock of July 15. 
itis Commonwealth | rye geo 
never quarterly of $2, payable August 1 to 
con- stock of July 15. 
Led Pure Oil, quarterly of 1%% on the 
a * and 2 pref 


* — 


te a 


re gee se, ; 
4 
1 

rn 


a 4 * 
5 2. an ex, 
* — hae ee 


. 


e eae 
r d 
ee 1 


3 
0 


every one, regardless ‘of 3 15. 
RE LOE Metropolitan Filling Stations, Ine., 
Ens — quarterly of 2% on preferred, payable 
8 | has al. July 1 to stock of June 25. } 
2 dividend: rate of the Royal 
Du Petroleum Company has been 


ot last ‘at 28% on ordinary shares, 4% 
1 erence’ shares and 4% on 
present Continental Motors, quarterly of 
eal 2 payable July 15 to 
ee of July 7 
Rublic Bervice of Northern Illinois, 
geen tt 1%% on. er and 
on preferred, payable August 1 
SF to to stock of July 15. ™ 
general Seaboard Air Line, August 1 inter- 
72 est on adjustment income bonds. 
Miami Copper, quarterly of 50 cents, 
, Holland rus ine the payable August 15 to stock of August 1. 


mber_ot| FUTURE OF MOTOR 
_IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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President us Scottish Trade 


Association Points Out the 
Opportunity for Development 


Special to The Christian 8 Monitor 

ilar a countries, EDINBURGH, Scotland—That there 
e humber three as is a large future before the motor 

Ttonnage of the trade in Great Britain is the opinion 

* ‘tonnage ot J. Albert Thomson, president of the 


sald. that although it had 
been reduced by 6d. per gallon, he did 
not think the price was yet low 
enough, nor as low as it could and 
must be. He pointed out that the 
f statistics published by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce of 
Dated. an that for 1920 the 
possessed 9,211,295 
| moter Yehidles, or one to every 11 in- 
habitants, and that in Great. Britain, 
according to the latest returns of the 
Ministry of Transport there were 554,- 
100 motor vehicles in use, or one to 
every 110 inhabitants. 
Mr. Thomson expressed the view 
that the price of £10 for a trade num- 


0 
seed 


3 


I 


ue 


8 


in the direction of 
‘instead of on horse- 


"Ministry of Transport .showing 

the necessary amount of money 

required by the Treasury could be ob- 
tained if f euch a change were made. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources and liabilities 
of the 12 federal reserve banks of the 
United States (last 000 omitted) are 


~ 
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et 4 
a 7 . 
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25 


ie 


81 
Bs 
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July 6 June 29 July 9 
1921 1921 1920 
. $338,957 $323,900 $168,921 
403,146 407,234 402,760 


agencies: . 111.581 
Ttl held by bk 742,108 731, 134 683,220 
With F R agt 1,696,265 1,597,219 1,145,102 
Redemp fund.. 187,438 133,578 142,994 
Total gold * 2,477,806 2,461,931 1,971,316 
Lal ten, ‘sil, 183,405 163,761 136,877 
Total 1 2,625,458 2,106,193 
Bills dis (sec by 


674,377 647761 1, 
1,126,986 1,123,801 1,265,243 


31,136 31.601 372.801 
682,458 1.808.168 2.534.184 
36,610 34,84“ 24.862 
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215,875 hae 875 7 375 


24.865 


9,679 10,042 12. 2 


102.184 
202.036 


40.910 
18.382 


94,639 
164,745 
15,919 
85,159 
2 141545 1.688.788 1.510.782 
. 2,671,916, 2,634,475 3,180,948 
notes 
188.908 182,400 190,287 


27,371 29,280 


NEW ;YORK, New York—Publica- 
tion of the Fordney tariff schedule, 
now before the United States Congress, 
~ the oer hogy «sag ‘in the steer] * 

uotations are two outstanding devel- 

— of the per ‘week significant 
oe business world. Naturally the 
bill has stirred up no end of | 
discussion and brought forth various 


7 


while necessary, e distracted at- 

tention from rns Mm While the gen- 

eral economic situation is conceded to 

be slowly improving it te for the 

t of such fun entals as 

the tariff before striking normal 
again. 


’ | stride 


It is too early to expect any con- 


clusive results from the ‘reduction in 


the steel prices, but since modern, 
business is so closely interwoven it is 
considered certain that every line must 
attune itself to the demands of the 
times, which are a lower level, unless 
there are justifiable economic reasons 
to the contrary. Lowest | possible 
prices have always proved the most 
satisfactory where supply and demand 
are allowed to operate freely, for it 
means larger sales with e total 
profits. 

While wage ‘controversies ne 
to de adjusted and prices to yield, the 
financial conditions show steady im- 
provement. Loans have been de- 
creased, gold stock has been increased, 
and bills held curtailed. Interest rates 
have become more moderate, and there 
is no lack of accommodation for or- 
dinary business upon reasonable time. 


Inter-Reserve Borrowing 


‘Inter-reserve borrowing increased 
$6,138,000 last week and now stands at 
$47,875,000, compared with $130,912,- 
000 the corresponding week a year 
ago. . 

There are now three borrowing re- 
serve banks; last year there were 
seven. A year ago Chieago was the 
largest borrower, with $34,238,000 
owed to reserve banks. Richmond is 
now the largest, owing 324,974,000. 
New York has made the greatest im- 
provement during the year. Its re- 
serve ratio stands. at 70.7 per cent 
compared with 39.8 per cent a year 
ago, 

The 9 table shows borrow- 
ing” amounts borrowed 
— a — po over the last two 
weeks and à year ago: 

June 27, 21 June 21, 21 July 2, 20 
Richmond. * — $24, bin 000 * 950,000 
Atlanta ; 4,778,000 
Chicago 487 34,238,000 
St. Louis.. . 24,627,000. 
Min’ eapolie 14, 476,000 12, £37,000 16,932,000 
Kan City. : 5,936,000 

8,425,000 


Dallas ... 4,125,000 9.451.000 
: Total. - 47,875,000 41,787,000 130,912,000 


ach ot the three borrowing banks 
increased its obligations during the 
week. Largest increase was by 
Dallas. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Dallas is the weakest member, its 
weakness is not due to heavy loans, 
but rather to cash reserves. Total 
bills held by this bank are only $63,- 
724,000, smallest amount held by any 
reserve bank. 


The following table and et banks 


that have extended accommodations 


within the system and amount lent 

over the last two weeks and a year 

ago: | 

June 27, 21 June 21,°21 July 2. 20 
$8,425,000 $4,125,000 $34,461,000 

7,612,000 35,354,000 


Boston .. 
New York. 20.450. 000 
Cleveland. .. 61,097,000 

Total 47.818 000 41. 737, 000 130,912,000 


8 there has been some in- 
crease in volume of inter-reserve bor- 
rowing there has beeff a steady in- 
crease in strength of the system as a 
whole. Improvement is proceeding 
more rapidly now than it did in the 
early part of the year. 


Better Turn Predicted 


A turn for the better before the end 
of the present year is the growing 
conviction of many business men and 
economists who make a special study 
of the underlying conditions. 

The Credit Clearing House weekly 
report of merchandising activities by 
manufacturers and wholesalers shows 
a distinct advance, as compared with 
last week. Purchases are more active 
than a week ago, but not quite up to 
the standard of 1920 and 1919. In- 
debtedness is less than a week ago, 
but heavier than in the corresponding 
week of 1920 and 1919. Payments are 
better than last week, but not so good 
as a year and two years, ago: 

The high prices that have eurtailed 
buying in some lines has benéfited the 
Butterick Company, which makes 
‘| dress patterns, for the economy wave 
has resulted in more women making 
their own clothes. Dry goods stores 
report an increase in the ‘sale of 
goods for this purpose. An idea of 
the extent of the determination of 
gome thrifty women to take direct ac- 
tion driving . down prices for 
dresses may be found in the report 
of the president of the Butterick 

who says: 

“Throughout the six moths the 
company has Shown incr earn 
ings, When auditors’ report is com- 
pleted after adjustments of rves 
and taxes, it is believed the Hgures 
will show $600,000 earned for the pe- 
riod, against $59,400. year ago. 

“Accounts and bills .payable and 
other obligations have been greatly 
reduced, and with continuation 
present * — of sales and earnings, 
toward which all signs point, the 

should be in a. position dy 


ot 


company 
the close of the year to determine its 


AUSTRALIA. ORDER 
ELECTRICAL GEAR 


American ‘Maceifictirers:. Get 
Contract to Supply Appara- 
tus for Great Power Scheme 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—American 
manufacturers have secured the con- 
tract for the supply of electrical ap- 
paratus to the Victorian government 
in connection with the huge power 
scheme which will have its base at the 
Morwell Brown coal mire. The con- 
tract price of the International Gen- 
eral Electric Company of the United 
States was £379,000, which was 
£300, less than the lowest possible 
combination of British tenders; no 
British tenders for the apparatus as 
a whole were received and there were 
no tenders for Australian-made equip- 
ment. 

That portion of the electrical: in- 
Stallation for which tenders closed 
comprised what is known as “trans- 
formers and switch gear,” including 
the whole of the .apparatus which 
tranforms the electric energy from 
the voltage of generation at Morwell 
up to the voltage of transmission. 
Even if British tenderers had agreed 
to the lowest items being picked out 
of each of their tenders they would 
still not have been closer than the sum 
named, The term of delivery offered 
by the Americans was also more satis- 
factory than that of any other tend- 
erer. When the preferential tariff in 
favor of British goods and the present 
unfavorable rate of exchange are con- 
sidered, there-is still a saving of at 
least £200,000. 

Makers of British goods, however, 
will congratulate Messrs. C. A. Par- 
sons & Co. of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, on obtaining after competition 
the contract for the manufacture of 
28 of the value of 
€.100,000. n 


was the successful tenderer for the 
supply ot the conductors for the main 
transmission line from Morwell to 
Newport; there will be six separate 
wires, making the total length of the 
conductors: 700 miles. In connection 
with the successful tender, which 
specifies delivery at the port of ship- 
ment at a cost of £91,416, a guarantee 
has been given that the whole equip- 
ment will be manufactured in and 
shipped from Canada. 

The alternative materials for the 
conductors were copper and alumin- 
ium-coated steel, and the steel-alumin- 
ium was shown to have obvious ad- 
vantages, including much greater 
strength. The landed cost of the steel- 
aluminium .conductors’in Melbourne, 
duty paid, will be more than £30,000 
below that of the lowest copper tend- 
der. By using steel-aluminium instead 
of copper conductors, a total saving of 
about £100,000 may be effected upon 
the total cost of the transmission line. 
The lower voltage and secondary dis- 
tributary systems will be of copper, 
however, and Australian manufactur- 
érs may be given a portion of this 
work. 


UNITED STATES 
GOLD IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Imports of gold into the United 
States from all the countries during 
the 10 days ended June 20 average 
$14,704,725, according to a statement 
by the Federal Reserve Board. This 
brings the imports of the precious 
metal into the United States since the 
first of the year to $338,420,406. 

Exports of gold from the United 
States during the 10 days ended June 
20 amounted to $395,305, bringing the 
total since January 1 to $6,386,388. 

Imports of silver into the United 


States during the 10 days ended June 


20 were $763,317, bringing the total 

since January 1 to $25,718,544. Ex- 

ports of silver from the United 

States during the 10 days ended June 

15 were 3246, 961. and since January 
1 $20,216,142. 


PROFIT TAKING IN 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—The stock 
market yesterday made numerous ex- 


tensions to Wednesday’s buoyant re- L 


covery, but many gains were canceled 
on extensive profit taking. Equip- 
ments and shippings were sustained 
by the rise in rails but the list reacted 
sharply later when leading industrials 
and specialties were under pressure. 
Call money was easy at 5% per cent. 
Sales totaled 872,500 shares. 

The close was heavy: Mexican: Pe- 
troleum 99%, off 1%; Studebaker 79%, 
up %; Steel 74%, off &: Rubber 53%, 
off %; Reading 68%, up K; Sugar 
68%, off 3%. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton fu- 
tures closed barely steady yesterday. 
July 11.93, October 12.65, December 
13.13, January 13.22, 8 18.53. 


Spot quiet, ee 


as It Is For Business 


: na 
- Special to The 8 eee | 
LONDON. England Sir “William 


‘Seager, the well-known: shipowner and 
cea of Parliament for Cardiff, has 


been championing the cause of compe- 
tition in its relation to industry. 
“Efficiency,” he says, “determines the 
progress of mankind The general 
tendency by trade unions in the indus- 
trial world is to try and eliminate 
competition from industry altogether. 
The present unparalleled industrial 
crisis is partly the result. It threatens 
to undermine the whole social and 
economic welfare of society.” 

One of the most striking blunders of 
trade union policy, he considers, is the 
attempt to form a kind of protective 
ring round the worker so that he may 
escape the world’s competition. The 
effect of this nearsighted policy, he 
states, is only too apparent, for the 
whole world is suffering from a short- 
age of production in every branch of 
industry. Yet the. werkman works 
under more ideal conditions, gets far 
better pay, and works less hours and 
is not a bit better off, in fact he is full 
of seething unrest. ~ 


Restricting Energy ; 

“So, far there has been no check 
upon the demands for higher wages,” 
Sir William says. “Competition has 
been placed upon one side, and mate- 
rial interests have been advanced in 
perfect safety. It is common experi- 
ence today that this policy is having 
a disastrous effect upon industry in 
general, and a degrading influence 
upon the worker, inasmuch as it is 
turning him by compulsion into a 
slacker and restricting his normal 
energy. 

“All advance reformers have been 
agitating for years the desirability of 
giving the worker more opportunity 
for self-expression and individual de- 
velopment. Under the present system, 
by encouraging its members to ‘go 
slow,’ all individual initiative is being 
bullied out of the men. No true de- 
velopment can come without energy 
and exertion. Consequently, a system 
which forbids the fullest use of the 
workers’ energy and enterprise is 
reaping its sure reward—industrial 
chaos and tremendous unemployment. 


Effect of nee 


Besser. 5 rc in i 22 


man lite. To eliminate competition 
from industry is to deliberately en- 
courage industrial stagnation. Appl 

to industry the whole-hearted, healthy 
competition which we show in our na- 
tional sports, if we are to successfully 
defeat the growing complexity of our 
many social problems. A man or 
woman who thinks it is possible to 
progress in this age of our evolution 
without competition is obsessed by the 
hazy dream of a utopian illusion. 

“To repeatedly agitate for high 
wages out of all proportion to the 
work done,” concludes Sir William 
Seager “is slowly bringing its own re- 
ward. The law of competition is 
natural and operates throughout all 
life. We have to work hard to live, 
and to induce men to work slowly 
with the idea that they are making 
things better is a blind policy which 
is causing widespread unemployment 
and universal distress. Veiled threats 
of anarchy and social upheaval are no 
compensation, neither are they a cure 
for the crisis of our times. 

“Competition in industry is emi- 
nently healthy. When the workers of 
the world can put as much energy into 
their everyday work as they put into 
games and sport. we shall be upon the 
safe path of social progress. To de- 
liberately encourage men and women 
to idleness is a national disaster. 
Failure comes from incompetency not 
com petition.” 


U. S. STEEL STOCKHOLDERS 

NEW YORK, New York—Another 
record has been made in the number 
of holders of common stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation; the 
dividend on common stock being paid 
will go to 105,310 individuals, as com- 
pared with 104,376, the previous high 
record established three months ago, 
or an increase for the period of 934. 
The 105,310 holders of common stock 
now reported by the corporation show 
that the average hoidings for*indiyidu- 
als amounts to approximately 48% 
shares each, compared with about 48% 
shares three months ago. At the end 
of last year there were 95,776 holders 
of the common stock, an average of 
about 53 shares for each person. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Parity, 
$3.8665 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
4020 
2380 


Sterling 
Francs (French) 
Francs (Belgian) 


Canadian dollar. 
Argentine pesos. 
Drachmas (Greek). 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner.... 
Norwegian kroner. 
Danish kroner 


' SEARS ROEBUCK SALES 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Sales* of the 
Sears Roebuck Company in June 
amounted to $11,093,854, eompared 
with $15,767,675 in June, 1920, a de- 
crease of $4,673,821, or 29.64 per cent. 
For the six months ending June 30 
sales aggregated $89,415,291, compared 
with $140,467,928 in the same period a 
year „ 
| $51,062,637, or 36.34 per cent 


4825 
1930 
1933 
2680 
2680 
2680 


„ 


amount of 
ascertained, is 
about £20 600,000. 
repara 


Hote te % of I per cent, 


so. tha er 
990 000,000 gold marks, 
2 50,000,000. 

The new maximum selling prices of 
‘kerosene and benzine in New South 
Wales have been announced by the 
Profiteering Prevention Court. Within 
the Sydney city area the wholesale 
price of kerosene from oil companies 
to distributors has ‘been fixed at 20s. | 
per case of 81-3 gallons, and from 
distributors to retailers at 218. 6d. per 
case. The retail price is 11s. 9d. per 
tin of 41-6 gallons, or 944d. per quart, 
‘excluding containers. For befizine the 
wholesale rate is 30s. per case of 8 
gallons, and the retail 328. 6d. per 
Officials of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation oppose that portion of the pro- 
posed United States tariff bill which 
places a duty of 35 cents a barrel on 
crude petroleum and 25 cents a barrel 
on fuel oil. They state that such a 
duty would add to the price of gas 
service to the conBumer. The gas 
industry consumes annually about 24,- 
000,000 barrels of gas oil, and such a 
tariff as that proposed would increase 
the price of this essential material, 
and in turn, would add to the living 
costs of 30,000,000 people who depend 
upon gas manufactured in processes 
using oil. 

At a meeting of exporters, bankers 
and manufacturers interested in un- 
claimed merchandise and frozen credits 
in South America, the final estimate of 
the value of unclaimed merchandise in 
South American ports dwindled to ap- 
proximately $75,000,000, original in- 
voice value. Of this amount $30,000,- 
000 is in Buenos Aires; 315,000,000 in 
various Brazilian ports; $15,000,000 in 
Montevideo, and $15,000,000 on the 
west coast. 

The Italian Government has decided 
to make the decree for the free im- 
portation of cereals effective July 1, so 
far as maize and rye are concerned. 
Apparently the decree for other 
cereals will take effect August 1. This 
restriction has been in force since 
August 1, 1919. 

The Dodge Brothers Company has 
laid down a capacity production sched- 
ule for ‘the remainder of the year. 
This means the plants will turn out 
approximately 600 cars daily. Since 
the price reduction on June 8 Dodge 
has. been literally swamped with 


forecast of the Gov- 


areas sown up to the beginning of 
January in the provinces and states 
which comprise 98.6 per cent of the 
total wheat area of India, estimates 
the total planting to wheat atg that 
time as 22,973,000 acres, a decrease of 
16 per cent compared with last year. 


CANADA INCREASES 
FRENCH COMMERCE 


Trade Agreement Is Expected to 
Still Further Improve Barter- 
ing Between These Countries 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—Some inter- 
esting facts illustrating the growth of 
Canada’s trade with France were 
given by Senator Lorne C. Webster, 
president of the Montreal Board of 
Trade, in a recent address. 

Senator Webster referred to the re- 
cent commercial arrangements entered 
into, and said he had no doubt but that 
great opportunities existed for the car- 
rying on of a much greater volume of 
commerce than ever before between 
the two countries. France was already 
Canada’s third best customer, but a 
more complete appreciation of mutual 
requirements and resources would 
lead to a materially larger interchange 
of products with corresponding advan- 
tage to both. He referred to the fig- 
ures of trade between the two coun- 
tries since 1914, as follows: 1914, $17,- 
908,979; 1915, $18,948,866; 1916, 339. 
652,568; 1917, $70,519,046; 1918, 3206. 
800,361; 1919, $99,736,042; 1920, $71,- 
729,558. 


including 1914, the balance of trade 
had been in favor of France, but the 
war had created a trade balance in 
favor of Canada, and this was stil] on 
the side of Canada, although imports 
for 1920 rose to $10,630,865, about two- 
thirds of the pre-war figure, and ex- 
ports showed a decline from a maxi- 
mum of $201,526,297 in 1918 to $61,- 
108,693. Ot late trade had been car- 
ried on without the advantage of re- 
ciprocal advantages, such as were now 
afforded. 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 


PARIS, France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (figures in 


June 29, 
1921 
5,520,318 

274.325 
37,422,086 
2;770,586 
2,962,469 
25.000,000 
2,195,232 


| follows: 


Circulation 
Deposits * 
Bills Giscounted.... 
Deposits .. 
War advances .... 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
President Vauclain announces that 
he has entered an order for the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, for eight more 
Mikado type freight locomotives for 
the Mexican National Railway, also 
five Pacific type passenger locomotives 
for the Peking-Hankow Railroad of 


2.274.401 


This was à decrease of 


China, and a very large Say for lo- 
comotive forgings from In 


The Senator added that up to and N 


francs, last 000 omitted) compares as 


“ALKALI INDUSTRY 


Sab Commision Studying 
Position of Their Enterprise 
Wich a’ View. to Meeting 
Changed 23.3 in Trade 


*. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


1 BERLIN,: Germany—The German 


alkali industry has often caused a 
certain amount of friction and anxiety, 
but at present the position is preca- 
rious. Before the war 50 per cent of 
‘the production was sold to foreign 
countries, and the war brought this 
export to a standstill, and the immense 
outlay and work which the working 
up of the foreign markets involved 
appeared in the meantime to have been 
wasted. Foreign countries, being un- 
able to procure German alkali, adopted 
other methods for obtaining the com- 
‘modity; high per cent alkali deposits 
in Spain were opened out, and, worst 
of all, Germany lost the alkali works 
of Alsace, with their excellent de- 


posits. 


industry has been considered by the 
socializing commission, and a number 
of experts, geological, chemical, in- 
dustrial and agricultural, besides rep- 
resentatives for the industry itself, its 
functionaries and workmen, have been 
assisting the commission in its labors. 
All were agreed that the position of 
the industry was very different from 
that of the German coal industry, in- 
asmuch 2s regarding the latter the 
production could not keep up with the 
demand, whilst there was a material 
over-production in the alkali industry. 

Erratic legislation before the war 
gave an impetus to speculation, and 
numerous new works were started, 
relying upon the monopolized position 
of the then German State. This mo- 
nopoly of Germany is pow a thing of 
the past, and in order to enable the 
alkali industry to compete on the 
world market, it will be necessary to 
close down the works which labor 
under unfavorable circumstances and 
confine the production solely to the 
really good works. 


STABLE UNDERTONE 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England— While the un- 
dertone of the securities on the stock 
exchange generally displayed stability 
yesterday, trading was professional. 
Under the lead of the Royal Dutch, 
oil shares were stronger. There was 
considerable reinstating of lines by 
‘former holders. Shell Transport & 
Trading wae ‘6% and’ Mexican ‘Eagle 


5%. 

Neteitligtnivtiny the fact that the 
Bank of ‘England maintained its rate 
of discount at 6 per cent, there was re- 
buying in evidence in the gilt-edged 
section, and values were firmer. 
Changes in the French loans were nar- 
row, but they were weaker in sym- 
pathy with the franc. The dollar de- 
scriptions were moving strongly with 
the New York exchange. 

Home rafis were heavy, but trading 
was not active. There was a moderate 
selling of Argentine rails. Kaffirs 
were without a leader, but held well. 
In the industrial division sentiment 
was cheerful, but alterations were ir- 
regular. Hudson's Bay was 6%. Rub- 
ber shares were dull. 

Consols for money 47%, Grand 
Trunk 4%, De Beers.10%, Rand Mines 
26, bar silver 3614d. per ounce, money 
4 per cent. Discount rates, short 5 
per cent, three months 5% per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 
LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 omitted) compares as fol- 
lows: 


July 7 June 30 
1921 1921 
£129,108 £129,006 
4 11 
128.041 


July 8 
1920 
Circulation £122,743 
Public d 
Private deposits... 
Govt securities 
Other securities .. 

Reserve 


117,035 
52,424 
83,804 

12.20 


120,737 
7 


128,366 

ö 6 

Treasury notes BPN. APR. aggre- 

gate £298,454,000, compared with 

E 296,419,000 last week: The amount 

of gold securing. these notes is now 

£ 28,637,000, against £28,649,000 in 
the previous week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
CHICAGO, 
wheat market advanced substantialiy 
yesterday, closing quotations being 3 
points higher, with July at 1.20%, 
September at 1.20 and December at 
1.23%. Corn prices increased slightly, 
with July at 61%, September at 59%, 
December at.61%. Higher quotations 
on hogs gave.a little firmness to pro- 
visions. July. ryt 60b, September 
1.06%b, July barley 60b, September 
barley 61, July pork 18.00b, September 
pork 18.20b, July lard 10.77b, Septem- 
der lard 11.07, October lard 11.20a, 
July ribs 10.60b, September ribs 10.65. 


BANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT 


BERLIN, Germany—A statement is- 
sued by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many as of June 30 (figures in marks, 
last 000 omitted) is as follows: 

June 30 June 20 
1921 1921 
1,102,768 1,102,163 
1,091,564 
10,477,006 

4,724 
1.662.354 
64,434,431 
127,643 
258.534 
6,163,987 
71,986,713 
3.531.218 
7,581,268 


Coin and bullion 
Gold 

Treasury notes 

Notes of other banks ‘ 
Notes & chks disentd 1,565,406 
Treas notes discountd 79,607,790 
War advances 
Investments .... 
Other securities ..... 
Circulation 

eee state credit. 


75.321.095 
5.647.805 
14,474,903 


Government officials 4n the British 
House of Commons state that the 
finances of the country are too low to 


continue the agricultural subsidy. 


4 


The future of the German alkili 
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GIFTS THAT LAST. 


85 MAIN STREET 


as 
~ 


“The Flint | Brice 22 : 


COMPLETE: HOUSE 20 


Geode ad ee 


Coombs Florist 


— — *. 


JULIUS 7. SEIDE 
Insurance 


be Poort Tel: _Cherter 133). 
f f. ‘CORNING & COMPANY| , 


SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 
OF 
u HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
AND 
FASHION PARK SUITS 
_ FOR MEN 


“Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. 
ASYLUM gr. AT TRUMBULL 


THE LOUISE SHOP 
DISTINCTIVE 


SUMMER APPAREL 
Reasonably Priced _| 
Herzog Shop 


G.I. WHITEHEAD & SON 
“The Auto Sho i 


. 


BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 
_ INSURANCE 
STREET 


A: I. FOSTER 0 SO. 


2 45 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD; C CONN. 


A for Men aa — 


1 


NUSSBAUM'S 


Chutch St., Near Main, Hartford, ot. 2. 4190 | 


UARTERS FOR MINERVA 
ANGO FLEECE YARNS 


AN 


The Lake Horefall Company! . 


START, wanrron Shh | 


' MERIDEN 
“JEPSON'S BOOKSTORE 


sPRING ALLEY BRAND 
Butter Eggs Cheese 


aos STATE ST. 


THE WHAPLES -BULLIS 
COMPANY 


: Punctual Printers 


Eighty-Six to Ninety Crown Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
98 CHAPEL ST, NEW HAVEN 


_— 2 * 


Marsh Bakeries, Inc. 


runs OF 


High Class Bread Products 


General Office: 615 Main Street 
STAMFORD, CON N. 


Spring 85 Now Ready 


Clothing . Furnishings 
Custom Tailoring 


— —— 
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J. A. MERRILL & CO. 


Jewelers 
Maine Tourmalines—Gifts 


‘wary ps Miller Piano Co. 


25 FOREST AVE. - 
RALPH w. EB. HUNT, Manager 


ne 2 James Ed Company | 


t “We now have the new Corselets 


. eation—Seasonable 


LOWELL PUBLIC MARKET 


76-08 Market St. Tenn. Moss... 
Isabelle Hall-Philbrook 


n 


Don't Fail’ te Visit Our 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


the 
ve an een ee — 


Central Sq. Sq. HardwareCo 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 


LOWELL 


=" 


in flesh color at. $2.00 and $3.00. 
LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
2 & L. Barter 133 Merrimack St. 


Prepare now for your summer va- 

merchandise 

most reasonably priced will 
be found here 


Anthracite and Bituminous and Wood 
SPRAGUE, BREZD, STEVENS & 
NEWHALL, Ine. 8 Central Square. 


D. B. H. POWER 


Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Dinner Ware, 
Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, 
Glenwood Ranges, Victrolas 

and Records 


51 Central Sq., Lynn. Tel. 27 


SPORT SKIRTS 


for vacation wear. 


White Flannel Skirts, $7.96 
Duplan’s Bafonette Satin Skirts, $8.80 
Sport Skirts, $13.56 
Satin and Gabardine Skirts, $3.50 to $7.98 


saat 


Corsets, Blouses, Lingerie 
Strand Theatre Bldg., Lynn, Mass. 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS ~ 

cers 

MICHIGAN 
_DETROIT 


|Grimshaw & Stevens 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS 
_ HATTERS 


Grand River at Griswold 


BRIO 
- TERES—TUBES - 


alia 218 State Street 
| tight with or without private bath; also 
a Ler- 


TRE GERALD CAFE 


Sell. Main 1715 


— = SED SWEA? 
"THE BANCROFT BROS. CO. 


Quick PRIN TER 


HOTEL 
62 Watson Street 


” sMONTANA 


GREAT FALLS 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
217 Céatiral Avenue, Great Falls, Mont 
OHIO 
_AKRON 


* 
+. 


. ade ous Be 
Saultary La 00. 


ee LAKEWOOD, o. ee tice 406.1. 


PLUMBING & WEATING 
18760 D IT A LAKEWOOD 1 
Goods N. 


PROS. CENT. 


PROS. $985 
ROLLE'S CASH GROCERY 
ron BVERETHING GOOD TO aT 


RUMAGIM & ROBERTS 
AMD BELLE AVE. 


*“ MILLER BROS. 
‘ Lax Woop 
French | Cleaning Co. 


AVE. 
A Phone Oil) Wu Brine Oar Ante to Toe Home 
LAKEWOOD 1 


ey en 


3 


~The Hoover-Brooks Co. 


The Akron Home of 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, | 


CLOTHES ~ 
16 SOUTH MAIN BT. 


FALCH & FALCH 
The Men's Store 


FURNISHERS, HATTERS AND CLOTHIERS | 


ETOWERS 


W.H. HUTCHINGS 


274 So. Main St. 
AKRON, OHIO 


136-1388 Wert 


~ AT YOUR sekVick 
THE EDGEWATER LUMBER 
AND SUPPLY CO. 
1388 West Mit Ot. Tad. 947 High. 115 
LAKEWOODSCHOOL of MUSIC 


1 Detroit Avé Prin. Sara Curtis 
__ Vocal and Instrumental Open ali summer _ 


LIMA 
RY © 
GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 
LET W SERVE 00 
LIMA, onto 


hö 


G. W. BOWERS 
Watches, J 


RESTAURANT 
7000 Euclid Avenue 
For.Good Food at All Times 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


A. M. Albrecht 


FLORIST AN 7207°°S_ stress 


690 
____ COLUMBUS 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 


8 CITY - TROY LAUNDRY. 
RY „n onan 
= War. 11186 


— — — — 


0163-85 Ashland Avenue 


RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE 


bers Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Phone 
METZ X BATEMAN; Florists 


ANKEY & SON, 
GROCERS . 


We 
G. F. 
Both Phones 


Wall Papers—House Painting 
RADCLIFFE oo. Superior Street 
0 


PARISIAN DYE HOUSE 


14 BAST SPRING STREET 
Citizens 8715 


165 N. High Street 
THE W. C. MOORE. CO. 
Furniture, a en 

ixture 


Lighting 


EP ess hye. een 
that is madé.” Moderate Prices. 


SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN 
A sane store . 


where people — with safety and 
satis 


The Z L. White Co. 


106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. 
Nme big floors. 


Morehouse-Martens 
: “The Store of Today” 
Dry Goods and Garments 
For thirty yeare a dependable store 


Seeg ise 


WOOLTEX FASHIONS SHOP 
10% N. High St. . 
Neéw lowést prices now possible in 
Suits— Coats Dresses 
SKIRTS, BLOUSES AND TERS 


Hallmark Jewelers 


oe want the to Bancroft’s” 
e go 


188-140 North 


Dependable Shoes Since 1886 


ben STARR AVE. — a a River 545 
FOARD’S CAFETERIA 
— — 


‘| Frosh Tailoring Company 


435-437 Matket Street. 


JACOB THOMPSON 
Wall Paper - Picture Framing 


Tasty F * 
ust of Madisoa 
oO 


SMART CLOTHES FOR WOMEN AND 
213-821 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


“MAKERS OF GOOD CLOTHES” 


Heme Phone Main 6647 
628 MADISON AVE., TOLEDO. OHIO 


G 


MEN’S SMART WEAR 
_316 SUPERIOR 8ST, 


The Reliable Laundry 
Dry Cleaning Co Company 


Family wasting, 


Our ag cleaning is g. a 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH 
BUY DIAMONDS 


DIRECT FROM 
JOHN M. ROBERTS 4 SONS CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
FOLDERS 
LEAFLETS 


James McMillin Printing Co. 
PRINTERS. OF 


DOSES or N 8 


- 


enn ony Flora) 


SILK DRE SSES 
~ “REDUCED 


All from our regular stocks, 
and distinguished by that 
quality and mode correctness 
which makes “Gladding” 
Apparel sought by: pertica- 
9 women. 


619. 7% Now 428 


Now Now ~ $39.75 
32 Dresses in 
taffetas,. chif- 
fone ata Can- 


from Re- 
duced 0 8. 
N 


} and Me 


* 


OURTH FLOOR 


Glad db 


PROVIDENCE | 


“Economy Plumber 


(DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT) 


| Remorse e ee ee e. cian 


as 225 hair. lint. grease and sedi 
K 8 re che occasion of a costly ‘visit 
ot plumber, “Ons pound can 800. 


Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co. 
— SB, — 96, Providence, R. 1. 


— — = 


“The , That Satisfics” 


Browning, Rae & Co. 


"2 Weetabester aad: B4ay: Strecte 
; . PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
. TRE TOWE” 


Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for 
Men, Boys and Children 
Wayland Square Grocery 


5 WAYLAND SQUARE 


Out desire is to satiety out customers, 
always having our Meat and Poultry 
fresh, and ip our grocery those things 

are fine aad choice. We believe 


The Home of the “Chickering,” 
Vose & Son, J. & C. Fischer, Haines 
Bros., Marshall & Wendell, Laf- 
‘Stratford—America’ 8 
standard makes. 


fargue and 


Outlet Piano Salon—éth floor 


PROVIDENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 
OE = 
Tacoma Steam Laundry 


phos preing 2 — 


WISCONSIN ~ 


MILWAUKEE 


“MEN’S FURNISHINGS | 
Capper and Capper 


124 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKESB 
BADGER DYE WORKS 
CLEANERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 
1 N * 


Compan 
Attention to All Crders y 
Way EXCHANGE BUILDING 
MILWAUKE 

Teil 41 * 1 


687-891 


Prom 
LOBBY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. |. 


PRICE © 3 pets 


st. 


& BRO. 7. CO. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


4 ˙ 


Buy Peirce Shoes 8 and | 


Hosiery 


if Tou Waat the Best Moderately Priced 


Let SHROEDER’S 
make your 
Draperies and 
Window Shades 
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node EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


abroad. 
otirely new experi- 


i 


the extent of providing three regional 
trators, who are, to be for- 

rs, Each of them is in charge 

t both primary and secondary edu- 
cation within his region, which is a 
territorial administrative entity cre- 
ated by the new Peruvian Constitu- 
tion. There are also, with duties 
national in scope, directors of school 
sehool 
and of examinations and 


museums, 
courses of studies. Another interest 


under the new law 


ing: development un 


ais the inauguration of a university 


student center. This is to be an in- 


| stitution ‘with an American director, 


and is undertaken “with @ 
developing among the & 
stitutions. 


view to 
students in in- 
of higher instruction some- 


al — a the 2 life and spirit 
7 milar “institutior 


new superior schoo 


ation and vogu 

e being 1 en by the. director 

There are also 10 de established in 
Lima, as integral parts of the Uni- 
versity of Techni Schools, three 
s. "They are a 
normal school, a school of industrial 
arts, and e school of commerce. Each 
of these will direct its efforts toward 
supplying the immediate needs of 
the country in its particular field. 
Some hal: dozen foreign professors. 
are employed in these schools, it 
being the intention of the government 
‘to build up its own teaching force 
through the éfforts of a minimum 
number of foreign experts. 

It is still tdo early to foresee ‘the 
effects which the new effort will have 
upon Peruvian education and upon 
the development of citizenship. The 
men who have gone from thi§ country 
to engage. in the work have been 
wisely. 8 for their ability, experi- 
ence, administrative capacity. 
They 4.— undertaken. a momentous 
task, the outcome of which will be 
ins 8 watched with intense interest. 


y|USE OF MODELS 


quently 


school globe, he sai 


IN GEOGRAPHY: 


} 
| By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The subject of 
geography has recently been the 
theme of addresses at two gatherings 
of English educationists. At a meet- 
ing of the Geographical Assoeiation 
(Westminster ‘branch) the use of 
models in teaching geography was 


demonstrated by E. J. Orford, with 


illustrations from his own school. His 
d, Was made for 
use. He had painted on it, chalked 
on it, clayed it, cleaned it, even lost 
continents from it and restored them 


It was possible by having the 


axis of the lobe at the same angle 


as the axié of the earth, to show direct 


and oblique insolation, the equator 


feeling hot after 10 minutes’ exposure 
to the sun, and the poles cold. 


IN REPATRIATION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


SYDNEY, New, South Wales—When. 


i Ldents 


‘into hew careers in industry, she 
builded | more wisely than even her 
far-sighted leaders understood. The 
experiment has given valuable new 
data' in branches of education in which 
little has hitherto béen attempted. 

One of the first to recognize the 
lessons of the repatriation effort has 


been Mr. James Nangle, superinten-' 


dent of technical education in New 


South Wales and for two years direc- 


tor of vocational training for the 
Commonwealth. As a proof of the 
te of the vocational 
scheme and ite study of industries, Mr. 
Nangle points to 20,000 Australian 
soldiers who are each earning £2 
a week more than they would have 
obtained if they had remained un- 
trained; their-earning capacity has 
thus been increased by £2,000,000 a 
year, . 
Addressing the Royal Soriety of 
New South Wales, of which he was the 
retiring president, Mr. Nangle pointed 
out that the methods that Had been 
employed to determine the absorptive 
capacities of the different trades, and 
to select the right type of young sol- 
dier to enter them, having regard to 
aptitude and inclination, required a 
much more intelligently thought out 
manner of recruiting the ranks of the 
e of the 3 than was 2 


2225 the a bee, r ee. 


—— Mr. Nangle has not con- 
fined himself to a generalization. He 
believes that the knowledge obtained 
as a result of the vocational remold- 
ing of tens of thousands of soldiers 
points to the following conclusions: 

(1) That it is necessary to have ad- 

vice and assistance from experienced 
practitioners or workers in a calling 
when designing and carrying out 
training for that calling. 

(2) That it is possible, provided 
suitable statistics and expert profes- 
sional or trade advice are available, to 
make allotments of “trainees” for any 
calling: so as to provide, with rea- 
sonable certainty, that the needs of 
that calling will be met, even at a time 

| sufficiently far ahead to allow of the 
necessary training being given: 

(3) That it is.possible sym patheti- 
cally to direct boys and girls from 
the schools into occupations for ene 
they would be suitable. R 

(4) That those of earlier adult age 
gain knowledge and skill very quickly, 
thus making it appear likely that, it 
entered upon at a later age than at 
present, the. period of apprenticé- 
ship might be reduced. Thus boys 
might be able to remain at school 

With a view to arriving at a higher 
standard of general education, with- 
out in any way lessening their chance 
of arriving at a proper standard of 
competency at 21 years of age, by 
making the apprenticeship time from 
the inning of 18 years until the 
completion of 21 years of age. 

(5) That an apprenticeship system 
is still the best. provided that proper 
allotments of numbers to any one cali- 
ing can be made; that systematic inves- 
ation as to suitability for training 
all those allotted should be . car- 
ried out, and that inereases of wages 
on actual efficiency” “and progress 
should be made on periodical ' assess- 
ments rather than on flxed increments 
as at present. 

(6) That preliminary training in a 
trade school,’ designed more on the 
lines of a school workshop, should be 
part of a trade apprenticeship. train- 
ing, and should precede the part spent 
with an employer. 


Departments of education and state 
universities of 14 states are cooperat- 
ing actively with the home-education 
division of the United States Bureau 
of Education in conducting home-read- 
ing courses.. Upon the completion of 


n any one of the 16 courses offered by 


2925 
cull 


Re 


the division, the reader receives a 
certificate signed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education and a rep- 
resentative of the extension depart- 
ment of the State University. The 
courses are given by the state au- 
thorities in Gedrgia, Indiana, lowa, 


Jas requisite for admission to post- 


Empire were represent 
| gates at their final’ 5 adopted}. 


pened ot the Empire, and the placing 
| edge of the progress made at the serv- 


of work in: the ‘Buffalo 
school board believes that 9 lbs 
as the first year of teaching is a criti. 
cal one, the appointée should be given 
every possible encouragement, inspir- 
ation and guidance, and that some 
such plan as this method be in effect. 


-/UNITY IN TEACHERS’ 
REORGANIZATION 


Annual Report of National Education 

Special to Thé Christian Science Monitor 

DES MOINES, Iowa — “Teachers 
have in all ages been called upon to 
preserve the great ideals of humanity, 
but at no time have the teachers of 
America responded in better spirit to 
meet a critical’ situation, " said J. W. 
Crabtree in the course of his annual 
report as secretary to the National 
Education Association which is now in| 
annual meeting in Des Moines. 

“At no previous time in the history 
ot our country have teachers been so 
well organized for effective work,’ he 
continued. Never before have the or- 
ganized educators of America exerted 
such an influence as they do today in 
the halls of Congress. A prominent 
Congressman recently declared that 
the educators of the country are now 
commanding the respect of the politi- 
cians and the admiration of states- 
men. The potential possibilities. of 
such an organizafion can hardly be es- 
timated. . By working together unit- 
edly, and by cooperation with other 
great national organizations interested 
in the promotion, through education, 
of the highest welfare of our country, 
it is possible to exert an ever-increas- 
ing influence in shaping the policies of 
the nation. 

“The association is 50 per cent 
larger than at this time last year. It 
will continue to grow, and demands 
for new lines of service will be made. 
We now ghave a united profession. 
Nothing but a unity of interest and 
purpose could have increased the 
membership in the association from 
8000 to 75,000 in less than four years, 
and nothing but a united profession 
could have performed the miracle of 
reorganizing the assot¢iation and put- 
ting it upon a representative: basis, 
welding the state and local -associa- 
tions of the entire country into one 
great federation of working units in 
the short period of one year. 

“We believe that by securing the co- 
operation of state and local affiliated 
associations, whose combined member- 
ships now exceed 400,000 teachers, and 
by encouraging them to do field work 
and make investigations, the central 
office will accomplish more for the 
profession and the cause of education 
than by attempting to do all this work 
itself, 

“The primary function of the Na- 
tional Education Association and its 
chief responsibility is to point the 
way and lead to a real teaching pro- 
fession. When this task is accom- 
| plished the association may become 
an agency for the interchange of 
ideas and plans on this higher level. 
Our problem has never been that 
of securing the cooperation of state 
and local associations, departments of 
education in colleges and normal 
schools, and of research agencies of 
the country. Our association has al- 
ways had the cordial and active sup- 
port of all of these. The problem 
has been that of getting important 
matters before these agencies for ef- 
fective- work and that of bringing to- 
gether the results of the work for the 
benefit of all. 

“The following plan has been started 
and will be continued if agreeable to 
the association: (1) to present to each 
affiliated state and local association 
and to each cooperating agency at the 
beginning of the school year, a list 
of problems. for investigation and 
study, and to ascertain the items and 
problems to which each will give spe- 
cig] attention; (2) to keep all asso- 
ciations which aré studying the same 
problems in touch with each other: 
(3) to gather in and summarize results 
or have this done by some other 
agency, and to give out the summary 
to all cooperating associations and to 
the members of the National Education 
Association; (4) to submit questions 


resolutions roviding for the estab- 


a. COURSES. universities | 


of lessons learned and a know!l- 


ice of all. 

It was further laid down that the 
first duty of the central bureau. would 
be to collect university information 
from every part of the Empire, and to 
put it in à suitable form for easy 

distribution. The temporary exchange 
ot professors and other teachers was 
to be ranged; the migration of stu- 
one university to another 
facilitated. Various matters of com- 
mon interest were to be considered by 
university conferences called together 
by the bureau; for instance, the allop- 
tion, so far as “practicable, of a uni- 
form matriculation standard and of 
other arrangements likely “to facili- 
tate the easy movement of students 
from university to university, which 
takes Place in Germany, the work done 
and being fully tested in one, being 
-freely, accepted in all others.“ 
‘Appropriately enough, the bureau 
was housed in the Imperial Institute 
in London, from 1912 to 1919. A house 
Aas now deen acquired, however. in 
Russell Square, in the heart of Lon- 
don, and the bureau is thus able, with: 

greater effectiveness than was pos- 
sible previously, to meet its social and 
academic obligations. Here university 
men and women, whether teachers or 
students, obtain information with re- 
gard to the universities of the United 
Kingdom, and, when possible, scholars 
Whose subjects of study run parallel 
with their own will be invited to meet 
university visitors from other lands. 

In connection with the occupation of 
this house by the bureau it is interest~ 
ing to note that the interuniversity 
movement is assuming an interna- 

onal aspect, for already various 
oreign countries have established 
university: agencies in London. The 

erican University Union, and the 
Bureau du Royaume Uni of the Office 
ordi- National des Universités et et des cooles 
Francaises, are installed in rooms in 
the Russell 2 2 House. The ar- 
rangement greatly facilitates consulta 
tion and useful cooperation. It is 
felt, therefore, that the offices of the 
Universities Bureau will, in future, be 
the general demic clearing house, 
and the headquarters of the diplo- 
matic and consular. service of the 
British universities. 

This plan for the cooperation of the 
universities of the Empire has re- 
ceived practical recognition by the im- 
perial government, for early in 1919, 
the Administration being cognizant of 
the need for increasing the scope of 
the movement, offered to contribute a 
sum of £5000 to enable the bureau 
committee to take and furnish prem- 
ises suitable for its work. There were 
two conditions attached to the offer of 
this gift. The first was that the com- 
mittee must be transformed into a 
corporate body capable of holding 
property and of receiving and admin- 
ietering the gift, and in the second 
place it was stipulated that the uni- 
versities should undertake to provide 
the committee with an income ade- 
quate to its maintenance on a larger 
scale. These conditions were fulfilled. 

It is foreseen that the relations be- 
tween the universities and the state 
must necessarily become closer, and 
that the maintenance of their national 
work must increasingly: depend upon 
grants from. public funds. It is 
equally true that the efficiency of the 
universities of thé Empire would be 
promoted by a-closer alliance amongst 
themselves, and by a fuller intercom- 
munication and cooperation with 
other universities in matters of gen- 
eral academic interest. 

It has been the duty of the bureau 
to make the arrangements for the 
visits of three university delegations 
to the United States, to France, and to 
Belgium, respectively, under the aus- 
pices of the imperial government. 
The union of all civilized nations in 
one commonwealth will perhaps be 
more deéply influenced and more ef- 
fectively forwarded by this educa- 
tional intercourse than by any other 
means. The growing commerce of 
knowledge, and ideas, stimulated by 
such missions as these, and by the 
closer. relationships thus engendered, 
will have far-reaching results of a 
most beneficial nature. 

One of the most important functions 
which the bufeau’ can fulfill is to 
supply information in connection witn 
opportunities for advanced study and 
research... All the universities of the 
United Kingdom have now adopted the 
Ph. D. degree as an appropriate recog- 
nition of regular post-graduate work. 
Conferences recently convened have 
done much to promote uniformity of 
regulations and practice amongst the 
U universities, and clearly to de- 
fine the credentials which they regard 


for the consideration of these agen- 
cies; (5) to submit in a similar man- 
ner emergency problems on the re- 
quest of affiliated associations; and 
J (6) to call on ail these organizations 
for help on important matters of leg- 
islation, and to extend help to them 
as needed in the solution of thefr local 
problems.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—It seems highly 
probable that before long no part of 
the country will be without facilities 
for university education. There is a 
scheme for @ University of - Wessex, 
which is being actively supported 
by educationists in the south of Eng- 
land. The proposal is to give the ex- 
isting University College of Southamp- 
ton a wider basis and higher rank. 
The college has had a university 
charter for the last 20 years, and it is 
now intended that it shall serve-Hamp- 
shire and the neighboring southern 


graduate courses. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TEACHERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BUFFALO, New York—New teach- 

ers in Buffalo during their first year 

F 
x centers” provided 

oe’ ‘city of education. New 


| 


‘posal has 


days parents are invited to 


Li visit the schools 4nd see the work of 


- t the classes in progress, and an exhibi- 


e| other university colleges are likely to 
spring into existence. The scheme for 
Leicestershire and Rutland in fact | 
is so far advanced that a principal has 
been appointed. 

The two areas in England which are 
poorest in university facilities are ‘the 
southeast and the southwest. A pro- 
been mooted to form a 
university or university college at 
Canterbury for the southeastern coun- 
ties—but no progress has yet been 
made. In the southwest, the idea of a 
university has received the cachet of 
Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education. In the speech in which he 
expressed his approval of the idea 
Mr. Fisher indicated a basic factor in 
the university problem. He pointed 
out that a university could not exist 
without a supply of pupils desirous 
of the higher. learning and qualified 
to benefit from it. This implied an 
adequate provision of efficient sécon- 


‘dary schools, capable of bringing their 


pupils up to the point at which they 
could .profit from university educa- 
tion. The number of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools in the area was now 
double what it was before the war, 
and the number of those of age was 
sufficient to justify the proposal to 
establish a university. 

Mr. Fisher has on other occasions 
pointed Out a certain danger in the mul- 
tiplication, of universities. To increase 
the number of universities more rap- 
idly than the number of professors 
would result in a lowering of the 
standard of degrees. But if that danger 
is guarded against, and if the supply 
of advanced secondary pupils is 
assured, then the only other important 
consideration is that of finance. 

Students’ fees hdving been raised to 
the highest practicable point, the only 
other sources of income apart from 
private benefactors are the public 
authorities. But the subsidizing of 
the universities from public funds 
raises the serious question of state 
control. The old-established formula 
that public control goes with public 
grants would mean the destruction of 
the independence of the universities. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed this out to a deputation -which 
waited upon him to discuss super- 
annuation for university teachers. “It 
will be a bad day for the universi- 
ties,” he. said “when you lose your 


‘autonomy, and you have to be careful 


on what terms you accept or depend 
upon government grant; for with gov- 
ernment money given in large quanti- 
ties will go government control.” 

Tf state subsidies were to mean loss 
of independence there is no doubt but 
that they would be refused. The uni- 
versities have always cherished their 
freedom above everything. As Sir 
William Collins has said, a university 
“believes in self-determination, and not 
that it should be the docile creature 
of a government department, and its 
teachers the obsequious promulgators 
of a state philosophy.“ But there are 
means by which this danger can be 
avoided. £1,500,000 of state money is 
already being distributed among the 
universities by the university grants 
committee, a body consisting of uni- 
versity representatives, and since this 
committee simply requires an assur- 
ance that the money is properly and 
efficiently expended no infringement 
of freedom is involved. If the grant 
be increased the same-machinery can 
still be used; and if at the sa time 
the local education authorities will 
contribute to the universities in their 
areas more generally and liberally 
than they do at present, an effective 
check upon the central authority will 
9 be provided. 


THE TEXTBOOK AND 
THOUGHT GETTING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HARRISBURG, © Pennsylvania—The 
textbook .involves mastery of the 
process of getting the thought from 
the printed page, and recent failures 
to make effective use of textbooks 
have doubtless come as often from 
inability in this process as from the 
deficiency in the textbooks, says W. D. 
Lewis, deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Pennsylvania, The 
melting-pot function of the public 
school has added to the difficulty of 


pertaining to the work of committees this thought-getting problem, as has 


also the tremendous increase in the 
higher grades of elementary and of 
secondary education of the last few 
years, continues Mr. Lewis. 

Schools have come to depend upon 
the textbook for organized .body of 
knowledge and for method of its pres- 
entation. The textbook has been a 
most helpful leader in the develop- 
ment of new educational ideas. 

Mr. Lewis says further: “I question 
whether one often writes a suitable 
book from the point of view of ‘Go 
to, now; I will sit down with myself 
and write a book.’ Such books may 
‘sometimes ‘hit the mark,’ but it is be- 
cause they simply happén to do so. The: 
successful book must be tried out in 
the daily experience of the classroom 
and theet the classroom test, so far as 
this is possible before it is put in 
print. I believe, moreover, that it is 
highly desirable that it meet this test. 
with several teachers other than the 
author. The author of a textbook 
and, of course, the editor, must keep 
constantly in thought not only the 
gifted and the ordinary teacher, but 
the teacher who is neither gifted nor 


tion of the achievements of tMe pupils 
1 on view. The city of York is now 
a modification of “parents’ day,” 

having for its object the provision of 
opportunities for the school staff to 
get into more personal touch with the 
parents. Each month groups of par- 
ents, of about 40 in number, are in- 
vited to the school to discuss with the 
staff the question of child development. 
Short and simple addresses are given 
on these occasions by the head teacher, 
and the parents are invited to discuss 
freely with the teachers the individ- 
uality of their own children. The co- 
operation of the official school visitors 
has also ‘been secured. 

a =: 

‘Remarkable figures as to the growth 
in the number of university students 
in the United Kingdom have recently 
been published in a report of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. In Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, the numbers 
have nearly doubled since, 1913-14, 
and in Scotland they have increased 
by about 25 per cent. The number of 
full-time students has increased from 
22,234 in 1913-14 to 36,424 in 1919-20. 
If, ‘to this number, be added those for 
Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the total would not be 
far short of 50,000. The.increase has 
been largely due to ex-service stu- 
dents. When this special source of 
supply comes to an end, it is pointed 
out, there may be a considerable fall 
in numbers, but it is safe to assume 
that a substantial increase over pre- 
war figures will be maintained. 


The University of Liverpool has 
benefited by the generosity of Mr. C. 5 
Jones, a leading Liverpool shipowner, 
who has presented to the Department 
of Education, at a cost of $30,000, a 
completely equipped building in which 
post-university students and others 
will be prepared for the teaching pro- 
fession. The gift takes the form of 
three roomy houses, which have been 
adapted to accommodate 150 students. 
The building contains valuable art 
treasures, including pictures from the 
Tate collection. There is also a spa- 
cious library containing 7000 volumes, 
dealing with an extensive range of 
general subjects, in addition to those 
necessary for the particular work of 
the college. 


Thinking it more worthy to endow 
a public school than a chair in a uni- 
versity, the School Building and En- 
dowment Association of, Litchfield, 
Connecticut, has been organized and 
incorporated. One of the purposes of 
the association is: To create and 
maintain a fund the income from 
which shall be used as an endowment 
to maintain such buildings and. equip- 
ment as shall have been provided by 
the association and for other purposes 
“connected with said schools as the 
association shall direct. Such endow- 
ment fund shall be used either in- 
dependently or in conjunction with 
public money of the town of Litchfield. 


Four congolidated districts In Utah, 
of a purely rural type, all off the rail- 
road, are this year experimenting with 
vitalized education under the so-called 
rotation plan, aS now used in the State 
of Missouri and sponsored largely by 
Perry G. Holden. In two of the dis- 
tricts all the teachers were gathered 


into a local summer school conducted 


last year as a branch by the Univer- 
sity of Utah. This school was devoted 
largely to instruction in vitalized edu- 
cation under two capable teachers from 
Nodaway County, Missouri. So far 
reports from the four districts are 
very encouraging. 


More than 30,000 white children are 
in the rural schools of Mississippi who 
would not have been there if the com- 
pulsory-education law had not been 
adopted, according to reports from the 
city and county superintendents of the 
State received by the state department 
of education. Little difficulty has been 
experienced in the enforcement of the 
law, as people generally realize that 
the law was passed wholly and solely 
for the benefit of the children of the 
State. 


The first motion picture film written, 
directed, and acted by university stu- 
dents was recently shown in Madison, 
Wisconsin. “Not Responsible” is the 
work of the Edwin Booth Dramatic 
Club of the University of Wisconsin 
and has been in the course of produc- 
tion throughout the year. After its 
first run in Madison, it will be shown 
throughout the United States. 


7 


The Jeanes Fund for the improve- 
ment of Negro rural schools in the 
course of a year has cooperated with 
public school superintendents in 213 
counties in 14 states. A total of 221 
supervising teachers, paid partly by 
the counties and partly through the 
Jeanes Fund, visited regularly 5739 
country schools in these counties. Pub- 
lic school authorities paid $44,508 to- 
ward the salaries and the Jeanes Fund 
$50,534. 


The Cuban Department of Public 
Instruction has an institution known 
as the School of the Home, where 
girls may for nine months take 
courses in the management of the 
home. Of-the 30 students who have 
completed the course successfully, 18 
were chosen to take up further studies 
to ft them to be assistant instructors 
in the school, 


— — — 


Thirty San Francisco teachers were 
registered with the University of 
California this past year, studying the 
junior high school as an administra- 


up to the ordinary.” : 


tive unit in the school system. 
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Traversing the Black Forest by the 

Hoélienthal and the Himmelreich, we 
enter 8 , ffhause 
The town itself deserves and will re- 
pay à visit from the lovers of me- 
dimva) architecture. The walls, the 


nd at Schaffhausen. 


gates, the halls of the old Guilds or 


Züntte, the projecting gables, carved 


t 


gorge, driving before them clouds of 
spray, and the rainbow spanning the 


falls, combine to make the scene one 
: cloudy mind. managed to open to my- 


of rare grandepr.—Samuel Manning. 
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Bae 3 4the Arlenbach, comes down from the 

Ar Swiss Waterfalls a side of the ravine and makes 
it spring so that their waters meet in 
mid career. The din and fury of the 
falling torrents, the savage sublimity 
, of the surrounding scenery, the gusts 
ot wind that sweep up the narrow 


writer. And as to the fortunate char- 
‘eeter ot our city:; to me and mine it 


written on this point at some length, 
as I wish to have done with it. My 
return home must depend on circum- 
‘stances, not upon inclinations. I have, 
by patient and persevering labor of 
my most uncertain pen, and by catch- 
ing the gleams of sunshine in my 


has been a very disastrous one. I have 


Identification 

written kor The Christian Science Monitor 

URING the world war, soldiers 

were provided with metal iden- 
tification disks. 
human life it is well to establish 
our spiritual identity, in order that we 
may not become lost amid the con- 
fusion of conflict. What is man? Who 
are we? Is our origin questionable, 
or can it be stated with scientific pre- 
cision? There is an abbreviation 
used in printing which can help us 
to answer this question definitely. 


it opens up a wide metaphysical pros- 
pect. This abbreviation is „id.,“ for 
“idem,” meaning “the same.” From 
this Latin root come the words 
identity, the state or condition of be- 
ing’ the same“; and identification, 
the process of making something or 
somebody the same as something or 
somebody else. To identify is to bring 
cut the character, qualities, and 
attributes of something or somebody 
and to show that they are the same 
as those of something or somebody 
else. In the case of man, to what 
shall we liken him? Is he identical 
with the flower of the field which 
perisheth, or the breath of air which 
passes and leaves no trace? 

Christian Science lifts the thought 
of humanity above physique, and 
recognizes man’s true identity as the 
expression, manifestation or reflection 
of God. In reality man is not flesh, 
blood, and bones, and matter is not 
his origin. His identification cannot 
be made in terms of perishable in- 
gredients. The source of his being is 


In the struggle of. 


Though it consists of but two letters. 


Trion: “He appealed”, Mrs. Eddy says 
| “to his students: ‘Whom do men 8a) 


that I, the Son of man, am? That 
is: Who or what is it that is thus 
-Adentified with casting out evils anc 
healing the sick?“ On page 137 fol 
lows the interpretation of Simor 
Peter's reply to this question, Witt 
his usual impetuosity, Simon repliec 
tor his brethren, and his reply set 
forth a great fact: ‘Thow art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God! 
That is: The Messiah is what thov 
hast declared.—Christ, the spirit of 
God, of Truth, Life, and Love, which 
heals mentally.” 

+ The conclugion of the whole mat- 
ter concerning this subject, then, is 
that correct identification of man is 
that spiritual understanding which 
bea!s and saves. This understanding 
of Truth is the Messiah. Jesus had it 
in a superlative degree and was 
therefore the promised Messiah. He 
was anointed with the spiritual oil of 
‘gladness and was therefore the Christ. 
the anointed one. Ali Christians 
should rejoice that in this hour Chris- 
tian Science is proving that the Christ 
is never absent, never inaccessible 
but is the same Christ constantly 
available and is just as potent today 
to transform and regenerate as it was 
in’ Bible times. 


Dropping Down the 
River 


Dropping down the river; 
Down the glancing river, 
Through the fleet of shallopa, 
Through the fairy fleet, 
Underneath the bridges, 


in God, Mind or Spirit. The world is 
much given to classification, but there 
is only one which the spiritually- 
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all appealed to me Carvéd stone and oaken, 


Crowned with sphere and pillar, 
Linking lawn with lawn, 
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and dainty as the flowers claimed my 
attention first. 

At the sound of the creaking gate, a 
dear old lady appeared at the door of 


80 the doll’s house which was joined to 
| my cottage and ‘advanced to meet me. 


She had the pleasantest of faces, and 
was pink and pretty .. . there was 
dignity as well as deference in the 
face which looked smilingly into mine. 
But the manner of her address took 
my heart by storm. I had never been 
accosted in this way before 

“Yes, love!” she said. It was not 
an inquiry exactly,,though there may 
have been the faintest note of interro- 
gation in her voice. It was as though 
I had told her of my desire to rent 
the cottage, and she was expressing a 
gratified assent. ; 

“TI see this little house is to let,” I 
began; “may I look at it, and will 
you tell me all about it?” 

“To be sure, love,” was the reply. 
“Now just come inside my cottage and 
rest yourself... .” 

The inside of that room was a rev- 
elation to me. It was, oh, so very, 
very small—the smallest living-room 
I am sure that I ever set eyes upon— 
but so marvellously clean, and so 
comfortably homelike that I uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and de- 
light as I crossed the threshold. 

The ceiling was of oak, with deep, 
broad, uneven beams of the same ma- 
terial, all dark and glossy with age. 
The stone floor was covered for the 
most part with druggeting, whilst a 
thick rug composed of small cuttings 
of black cloth with a design in scarlet 
was laid before the ample hearth. An 
old oak sideboard, or. dresser, nearly 
filled the wall facing the window, and 
on its open shelves was an array of 
china. A magnificent grandfather's 
clock, also in oak, with wonderful 
carving, ticked importantly in one cor- 
ner, and a capacious cupboard filled 
another. 

The wall decorations consisted of a 
bright but battered copper warming- 
pan which hung perpendicularly from 
the ceiling, looking like the immense 
pendulum of some giant clock; and 
three “pictures” which aroused my 
interest. Two of them were framed 
examples of their owner's skill in 
needlework, as evidenced by the in- 
scription, carefully worked in colored 
wool—“Mary Jackson, her work.” The 
letters of the alphabet, and the nu- 
merals from one to twenty, with cer- 
tain enigmatical figures which I took 


effort, whilst familiar texts of Scrip- 
ture made up the other 

But the fireplace! My father’s de- 
scription of a real, old-fashioned 
Yorkshire range was understood now 
for the first time, as I saw the high 
mantelpiece, the deep oven and the 
wide-mouthed grate and chimney, in 
which the yellow flames were dancing 
merrily, covering the whole room with 
the amber glow which made it so 
warm and enticing. Through an open 
door I caught sight of a white counter- 
pane, and found that there was, after 
saad wee bedroom built out at the 


Drawn quite close to the hearthrug 
was a round deal table, covered with 
a snowy cloth. Two minutes later I 
was seated there ... eating toast 
deliciously crisp and hot, and taking 
my new friend into my confidence.— 


|“Windyridge,” by W. Riley. 


to represent flowers, completed the one 
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From photograph © by Donald McLeish, London 


The pyramids 


and painted in the quaintest fashion, 
compete in point of picturesqueness 
with those of Belgium or Germany. It 
is the. Falls of the Rhine, however, 


which form the treat attraction of 


Sehaffhaueen. The river, which is 
here about three hundred feet in 
breadth, plunges over the black rocks 
with a tremendous and deafening roar. 
The mass of water is greater than that 
of any other cataract in Europe. But 
it lacks height and suddenness. It is 
a rapid rather than a waterfall. 

Is it possible tc describe a water- 
fall? Can words represent that won- 
derful combination of monotony with 
intense tumultuous motion which con- 
stitutes its charm? If success is pos- 
sible, Mr. Ruskin has attained it in 
his description of the Falls .of the 
Rhine. 

Stand for half an hour,“ he says, 
„beside the Fall of Schaffhausen, on 
the north side where the rapids are 
long and watch how the vault of wa- 
ter first bends, unbroken, in pure pol- 
ished velocity, over the arching rocks 


at the brow of the cataract, covering 


them with a dome of crystal twenty 
feet thick, so swift that its motion is 
unseen except where a foam-globe 
from above darts over it like a falling 
star; and how the trees are lighted 
above it under all the leaves at the 
instant that it breaks into foam; and 
how all the hollows of that foam burn 
with green fire like so much shatter- 
ing chrysoprase; and how, ever and 
anon, startling you with its white 
flash, a jet of spray leaps hissing out 
of the fall, like a rocket, bursting in 
the wind and driven away in dust, fill- 
ing the air with light; and. how, 
through the curdling wreaths of the 
wrestling, crashing abyss below, the 
blue of the water, paled by the foam 
in its body, shows purer than the 
sky through white rain-cloud, while 
the shuddering iris stoops in tremu- 
lous stillness over all, fading and 
flushing, alternately through the chok- 
ing spray and shattered sunshine, hid- 
ing itself at last. amongst the thick 
golden leaves which toss to and fro in 
sympathy with the wild water; their 
dripping masses lifted at intervals, 
like sheaves of loaded corn, by some 
stronger gush from the cataract, and 
bowed again upon the mossy rocks as 
its roar dies away; the dew gushing 
from their thick branches through 
drooping clusters of emerald herbage, 
and sparkling in white threads along 
the dark rocks of the shore, feeding 
the lichens which chase and chequer 
them with purple and silver.” | 

On the way from the Grimsel to 
Meyringen, by the Ober 
traces of bygone glacial action are dis- 
tinctly visible, proving that at some 
former period the glaciers of Switzer- 
land must have been far more exten- 
sive and numerous than at present. 
At one place the path passed over 
granite rocks polished smooth by the 
grinding motion of the ice and cut into 
long deep grooves by the masses of 
stone which have been carried down 
by it. 

At Handeck, about five miles from 
the hospice, the falls of the Aar are 
passed. The river, after struggling 
through a narrow channel cut out of 
the solid rock, sudden!y plunges over 
a rocky ledge into a dark chasm two 


Haslithal, 


Kinglake at the 
Pyramids 


I--went to see and explore the Pyra- 
mids. , 

* Familiar to one from the days of 
early childhood are the forms of the 
Egyptian Pyramids, and now, as I ap- 
proached them from the banks of the 
Nile, I had nv print, no picture before 
me, and yet the old shapes were there; 
there was no change; they were just 


straightened myself in my stirrups, 
and strived to persuade myself that 
this was real Egypt, and that those 
angles which stood up between me 
‘and the west were of harder stuff, and 
more ancient than the paper pyramids 
of the green portfolio. Yet it was not 
till I came to the base of the Great 
Pyramid that reality began to weigh 
upon my mind. Strange to say, the 
bigness of the distinct blocks of 
stones was the first sign by which I 
attained to feel the immensity of the 
whole pile.— Eothen,“ by A. W. King- 
lake. 


Irving at Work in 
Paris 
{Irving to his friend Henry Brevoort] 


Paris, March 10, 1821. 
Dear Brevoort: 


You urge me to return to New York; 
and say, many ask whether I mean 
to renounce my country. For this 
last question I have no reply to make, 
and yet I will make a reply. As far 
as my precarious and imperfect abil- 
ities enable me, I am endeavoring to 
serve my country. Whatever I have 
written has been written with the feel- 
ings and published as the writing of 
an American. Is that renouncing my 
country? How else am I to serve my 
country? by coming home and beg- 
ging an office of it; which I should 
not have the kind of talent or the 
business habits requisite to fill? If I 
can do any good in this world it is 
with my pen. I feel that even with 
that I can do very little, but if I do 
that little and do it as an American, 
I think my exertions ought to guar- 
antee me from so unkind a question 
as that which you say is generally 
made. 

As to coming home, I should at 
this moment be abandoning my literary 
plans, as they are. I should lose my 
labor in various literary materials 
which I have in hand, and to work up 
which I must be among the scenes 
where they were conceived. I should 
arrive at home at a time when my 
slender finances require an immediate 
exercise of my talents, but should be 
30 agitated and discomposed in my 
feelings by the meetings with my 
friends, the revival of many distressing 
circumstances and trains of thought, 
and should be so hurried by the mere 
attentions of society, that months 
would elapse before I could take pen 
in hand, and then I would have to 
strike out some entirely new plan and 
begin ab nuovo. As to the idea you 
hold out of being provided for sooner 
or. later in our fortunate city, I can 
only say that I see no way in which I 
could be provided for, not being a man 
of business, a man of science, or, in 


hundred feet deep. Another torrent, | fact, anything but a mere belles-lettres 


as I had alwavs known them. I 


self an avenue to some degree of profit 
and reputation. I value it the more 
highly because it is entirely independ- 
ent and self-created; and I must use 
my best endeavors to turn it to ac- 
count. In remaining, therefore, abroad, 
I do it with the idea that I can best 
exert my talents, for the present, 
where I am; and that, I trust, will be 
admitted as a sufficient reply from a 
man who has but his talents to feed 
and clothe him. 

I have not been able to call on 
L'Herbette; the fact is, I am harrassed 
by company and engagements which 
it is impossible to avoid, and which 
take up more of my time than I like 
to spare, as well as dissipating my 
thoughts. I shall be obliged to quit 
Paris on that very account, though I 
intend to see L’Herbette before I leave 
this. 

I have become very intimate with 
Anacreon Moore, who is living here 
with his family. Scarce a day passes 
without our seeing each other, and he 
has made me acquainted with many 
of his friends here. He is a charming, 
joyous fellow; full of frank, gener- 
ous, manly feeling. I am happy to say 
he expresses himself in the fullest and 
strongest manner on the subject of 
his writings in America, which he pro- 
ndunces the great sin of his early life. 
He is busy upon the life of Sheridan 
and upon a.poem. His acquaintance 
is one of the most gratifying things 
I have met with for some time, as he 
takes the warm interest of an old 
friend in me and my concerns. 

Canning is likewise here with his 
family, and he has been very polite in 
his attentions to me. He has expressed 
a very flattering opinion of my writ- 
ings, both here and in England, and 
his opinion is of great weight and 
value in the critical world. I had a 
very agreeable dinner at his house a 
few days since, at which I met Moore, 
Sir Sidney Smith, and several other 
interesting characters.—‘Life and 
Letters of Washington Irving.” 
Pierre M. Irving. 


But Where Are You, 
Sweetwilliam? 


I search the poet’s honied lines, 
And not in vain, for columbines; 


See where the larkspur lifts among 
The thousand blossoms finely sung, 
Still blossoming in the fragrant 
scrolls! 
Charity, eglantine, and rue 
And love-in-a-mist are all in view, 
With colored cousins; but where 
are you, 
? Sweetwilliam? ; 
Norman Gale. 
Style in Writing 
In style, as in other things, it is well 
always to aim at the combination of 
as many excellences as ssible— 
opposite excellences, it may hose 
other beauties of prose. A busy age 
will hardly educate its writers in cor- 
rectness. Let its writers make time 
to write English more as a learned 
language; and completing that correc- 
tion of style which had only gone a 


certain way in the last century, raise 
the géneral level of language towards 


minded can accept as final and that 
ie man's identification as spiritual 
and not material. Mrs. Eddy writes 
on page 477 of Science and Health, 
“Identity is the reflection of Spirit, 
the reflection in multifarious forms of 
the living Principle, Love.” Man is 
“the same” as Spirit in quality, that 
is, he is spiritual. To understand 
man as he really is one must first 
learn what God is. Christian Sci- 
ence teaches that God is Love, then 
man is “the same” as Love in quality. 
He is lovely, lovable, loving; he re- 
bukes only in love, he expresses lov- 
ing-kindness. The human being in 
seeking to establish his true identity 
learns unselfishness, ' self-sacrifice, 
self-renunciation, because he is identi- 
fying himself with his true self, the 
reflection of God, and rejecting the 
false self, the product of personal 
sense. 

This necessary identification of 
man with God’s perfect likeness re- 
quires moral courage. Scholastic 
theology, the law of public opinion, 
age-long theories based upon the sup- 
posed fall of man, all.conspire to 
make us seem presumptuous when we 
identify the essential nature of man 
as expressing the nature of God. We 
are inclined to hesitate, to question 
and speculate when claiming for man 
today what John claimed 80 many 
centuries ago for him when he stated, 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” 

In the healing of the sick and 
sinning by spiritual means the proper 
identification of man is absolutely es- 
sential. Man’s identity can never dis- 
appear into nothingness, for it is 
founded upon the Rock of Ages. Evil 
has no identity, because it has no 
eternity. There is nothing in man's 
true identity which can lead to im- 
pairment or extinction. He is “the 
same” as God, Spirit,*in quality, and 
he is for that very reason, entire, 
complete, unbroken, and sound. 

The real man is honest, genuine, and 
pure. His integrity cannot be assailed, 
for it is God-given, and God-sustained. 
He is a unit, a whole number, never 
fractured into fractions, nor mixed 
into mixtures of good and evil. Mrs. 
Eddy says: “Is not a man meta- 
physically and mathematically num- 
ber one, a unit, and therefore whole 
number, governed and protected by 
his divine Principle, God? You have 
simply to preserve a scientific, posi- 
tive sense of unity with your divine 
source, and daily demonstrate this. 
Then you will find that one is as 
important a factor as duodecillions 
in being and doing right, and thus 
demonstrating deific Principle.” (“Pul- 
pit and Press,” p. 4). 

Every one’s identity is his individ- 
uality and is already created perfect, 
though common opinion denies this 
perfection and assumes that man is 
the product of physical sense. If this 
assumption were correct, man’s identi- 
fication would be in matter, not in 
Spirit, and he would share the fate 
of matter, that is, decay and death. 
The immortality of man depends upon 
his identification as the likeness of 
God, or Mind, and it is certain that 
Mind is not matter nor subject to mat- 
ter’s deterioration and final destruc- 
tion. The great Bible personages 
caught glimpses of man’s true identity 
and real integrity. Job cried, “Let me 
be weighed in an even balance, that 
God may know mire integrity.” The 
Psalmist sang, “Let integrity and up- 
rightness preserve me; for I wait on 
thee.” But more significant still was 
Christ Jesus’ question to his disciples, 
“Whom do men say that I the Son 
of man am?” Here was the Master 
seeking to identify himself correctly 
in the thought of his followers. It 
was evident that if they could be 
made to understand what he really 
was, they could learn what the real 


man was and, by inference, what they 


themselves were, as created in God's 
image_and likeness. On page 136 of 
Science and Health we read the fol- 


lowins interpretation of Jesus’ ques- 


Sloping swards of garden, 
Flowering bank to bank; 
"Midst the golden noontide, 
"Neath the stately trees, 
Reaching out their laden 
Arms to overshade us; 

"Midst the summer roses, 
Whilst the winds were heavy 
With the blossom odours, 
Whilst the birds were singing 
From their sleepless nests. 


Dropping down the river, 

Down the branchéd river, 

Through the hidden outlet 

Of some happy stream, 

Lifting up the leafy 

Curtain that o’erhung it, 

Fold on fold of foliage 

Not proof against the stars. 
—James Payn. 


ln Conversation 


In conversation humour is more 
than wit, easiness more than know!- 
edge; few desire to learn, or to think 
they need it; all desire to be pleased, 
or, if not, to be eaay.—Sir W. Temple. 
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mue 0 5 os > come. out of the visit of 

he Japan e Diet, who have just con- 

the United „ is not easy to say. 

perfectly safe ta assert that the tour will mean 
of good for both the United States and Japan. 
its part toward m⸗ e people of the two 
fer acquainted. But it has been variously 
the reference that have been made to it in 
We hve 55 informed that the yo Pane 
apanese situation in ifornia. 

at has it that the tourists are studying the 

— and commercial conditions of 
sated rey was allied in the war. In another 
is that the object of the mission is to learn 
to . Vet we are told 

vis 8 sitati ‘ion is only, semi al, and that the mem- 


seem to be bent on enjoying themselves 


naking friends. Since these objects do not appear 
in 1 robably they should be — * as 
gt ne true pur of the visitation. Better still, 

o accept the words of the spokesman for the 

Jared to a questioner in Honolulu that its 

t be summed up in a free translation of 

anese proverb, “What the eye sees once is better 
1a! 70 ear hears a hundred times. That is really 


it of 


t the matter. And the Japanese visitors will 


2 accomplish all they have come for if they get 


nfs hand impressions of the United. States, 


r countries visited, and are enabled to form 


1 1 he 
. 4 Pie eee Lele 


of how the people of those countries 
in; g about latter-day questions and activities, and 
ar i pevhaps, how they feel toward Japan and 


in of this sort can hardly be anything less 
yeneficial to both the visitors and the v isited. The 
ions are really of far greater value than 

d descriptions, especially in times when 

t form so large a part of the available 

d matter as they do today. That the party of 

se parliamentarians is going about to secure these 

il_ contacts and first-hand impressions, is an evi- 
the astuteness of the Japanese Government, 

‘ly makes periodic appropriations for just such 

* N tha which is now attracting attention. The 
ur follows that of a number of members of the 

| of Representatives to the Far East 

aardly to be taken as a return visit in 

vast it indicates the policy of Japan 

nted with western nations, west- 


And 1 this is not a new ‘nei of Japanese polic’. 
¢ students are not, by any means, strangers to the 

a States They are to be seen in all of the more 
schools and universities. Individual Japanese 

$ are almost ubiquitous, so far as main traveled 
great cities are concerned. From the earliest 

t intercourse between America and Japan, the 
showed themselves ready, if not eager, to be- 

bette acquainted with American people and their 
Wen the treaty of amity and commerce was 

1 at Yeddo, in July, 1858, there was an express 
ulation that the ratifications should be exchanged at 
hing This. implied a visit of Japanese officials 
th he L Jnited States, and accordingly, in March, 1860, 
e envoys and retinue, seventy-six persons in all. 

at San Francisco, with fifteen boxes ef presents, 

5 Ex of the treaty inclosed in a finely lacquered 


. * 
’ 


box was never left unguarded for a moment, 
carried, made fast to two poles, was supported 
shou rs of four men. Not even envoys could then 
idec with the luxuries of travel by rail that are 
lable to merely semiofficial visitors today, however, 
the party spent only a few days in San Francisco 
ore e ing again upon an American man-of-war 
. Thence, in default of the great canal that 
ipment unnecessary, they pro- 
y rail to Aspinwall, the present Colon, and there 
again for Hampton Roads, from which point 
fernmen steamboat carried them to Washington. 
e was much ceremony attached to the stay in the 
hom thereafter they gave some weeks to sight- 
i and entertainment in various other American 
55 — went to Philadelphia and saw assays made 
American coins at the mint. They vis- 
’ of every sort. The Americans 
105 one anot in showing them whatever they 
might prove to be astonishing. The visitors were 
eser at two balloon ascensions, demonstrating a 
— 0 use of gas. They investigated the use of ether 
. —— They watched the building of loco- 
1 of water supply. they saw types made 
y. they v were presented with a sewing machine: 
lelphia loaded them with specimens of 
— skill and inventive genius. New 
Negus as much for them. It even welcomed 
S a great parade up Broadway, and followed 
oe th a fortnight of sight-seeing, water excursions, 
social entertainments. The Japanese went away, as 
says in his account of the visitation, 
0 what they saw.” And the visit was 
— 5 ever made to a Christian people, 
mar rr of modern Japan. 
today ‘are hardly so likely 
a i by what they see as were those of 1860. 
8 
the ‘the visitation is not very greatly 
ren either in kind or effect, from that of sixty 
fs ago. The members of the party have been sight- 
+ the: have been entertained by societies and indi- 
Ms an bodies, they haye watched inter- 
proc in factories, they have had rtunities 


m e. interesting people given to many lines of en- 
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coun- | 
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deavor In 5 they tinal come in ‘contact with 
many Americans who feel a special interest in Japan. 
They have had opportunity to see for themselves some- 
thing of how “America- ¥ Japanese ideas in such 
things as art and gardening, to mention no others. All 
such contacts may seem to be of no great moment, one 
by one, but their sum total contributes to a deeper and 


better and more sympathetic knowledge of each set of 
It means first-hand ac- 


nationals toward the other. 
quaintance. It may serve as a basis for high estimation 
and regard. When these few visitors are back again in 
Japan, what they have of their own knowledge about the 
countries and peoples that they have visited will be as a 
little leaven to leaven the whole lump of Japanese thought 
about these countries and these peoples. 
direct contact that prevents misunderstandings. If such 
visitations be only sufficiently frequent, and sufficiently 
general, America and Japan should have no difficulty in 
understanding one another, or in promoting mutual peace 
and happiness. n 


Business as War and Pillage 


DiscLosuxxs of graft in the building trades in New 
York have exposed the need of a renewal of honor, 
conscience, and fair-mindedness among business men, 
but perhaps no phase of the inquiry brings out the con- 
stant tendency of business organization to become exploi- 
tative like that which shows the fire insurance ring 
exacting a burdensome and unnecessary toll from all who 
own houses or pay rent. It has been shown that a 
small group of companies, through skillful organization, 
have been able to exact rates sufficient to cover all legiti- 


mate costs of insurance and necessary reserves, and still 


provide the companies in the ring with about S130, O00. 

ooo a year in “unrevealed” profits. This great sum is 
not a warranted charge for services rendered or risk 
incurred. Such items are taken care of before this 
exaction begins. The $130,000,000 annually represents 
money which those comprising the inside group of insur- 
ance men find themselves able to take, through the control 
of the business afforded them by their organization. 


They were not morally strong enough rot to take it, when 


the taking was once discovered to be possible. They 
did not need it;.their business would have been ample to 
enrich them without the excess. But because their or- 
ganization put the power into their hands, they let them- 
selv es be led on to a use of that power, regardless of the 
fact that what was piling up a plethora of wealth for 
them laid a needless burden upon thousands. 

To this sort of'thing organization appears to be lead- 
ing the business man today. It tends to deprive him of 
all sense of responsibility for the general welfare of 
those from whom he takes pay for his activities. He 
cooperates readily and effectively with other business 
men, even with his supposed competitors, up to the point 
of intrenching himself where his system gives him an 
assured control. Then he lets himself go, and allows 
himself free rein during the harvest time. Those who 
stand without his circle of affiliates must look out for 
themselves. He means to give them no quarter. If 
they are hurt, it is the fortune of-—what? Of business, 
or of war? War, surely. Thus we see that business, 
as now organized, is too often conducted on the 
ritual of that very demon which the world is ever 
striving to flee from or to exorcise. That same frenzy 
of conflict that is the essence of war exemplifies 
itself in business whenever business yields to the tempta- 
tion to use the power of a system for extortion instead 
of for service. Business can no more gé on yielding to 
this misuse of power without ev entually bringing its own 
downfall than can nations or ministries. There will be 
forms of business, no doubt, as there are ministries and 
nations, willing to risk the crash for the sake of a brief 
era of power. But the misuse eventually brings the over- 
throw, as the misuse of the power of the insurance 
system is apparently bringing the overthrow ofs the in- 
surance power now. 

How pertinent, then, to recall that the insurance sys- 
tem owes its origin not to any idea of power but to an 


idea of service—service arising out of the same com- 


munity of interest, and on the same cooperative basis, 
that is found underlying democracy itself. When 
people began to see that fire losses, burdensome when 
borne solely by those whose property was consumed, 
could be rendered innocuous if many individuals united to 
share the risk, they made common cause in the matter. 


It was cooperation for the common welfare; organization, 


developed for service. There is nothing wrong in system 
applied to such an end. Only as system is used without 
the restraints imposed by conscience and without 
responsibility for the common welfare can use become 
abuse, and ideals of service give way to the ambitions 
of war. 

Governments cannot regulate this sort of thing out 
of business. They can help to drive it ott. So far as 
governments are more nearly representative of the com- 
mon welfare than business organizations are apt to be, 
governments can do much by setting up the checks pos- 
sible through legislation and, supervisory officials; most 
of all, perhaps, they can hasten a better state of things 
by amplifying, clarifying, and regularly publishing 
information about. the intricacies of business procedure. 
But the spirit of war and pillage will not disappear from 
business until the business men themselves develop a 
sentiment for putting it out. The countless business men, 
everywhere, who are too conscientious to indorse the 
system, yet feel themselves the victims of it, must become 
collectively strong enough to dominate it. Eye has not 
seen nor ear heard the blessings that might come to 
humankind if the power of business organization should 
turn, of its own volition, from the tdol of exploitation 
to the ideal of fair service. 


The New Liquor Act in British Columbia 


WHEN British Columbia, in the plebiscite held last 
October, voted in favor of abies control of the 
liquor traffic, the decision came as à surprise to many. 
Public opinion in the Province was thought to be strongly 
in favor of a bone-dry measure of prohibition, and, up 
to the last moment, the government was fully convinced 
that a great victory for prohibition was about to be 


* N 


It is the sort of 


to the east, 


achieved. The 3 advanced for the failure to 
fulfill so genera) an expectation was that the majority 
of the people were under the impression that, in voting 
for government control, they were voting for a better 
system of control of the ‘then existing liquor laws, Much 
that has happened since has tended to confirm this 
view. 


“ Immediately after the declaration of the result of the 
plebiscite, the provincial government, as in duty bound, 
proceeded to give effect to the will of the people. The 
Attorney-Gerieral, upon whom devolyed the work of 
framing the new act, faithfully entered upon his task, 
but he made no secret at all of his views. Quite con- 
vinced that the people had been misled, he did not hesitate 
to say that he had no heart in the business that had fallen 
to him, and no belief in the efficacy of the policy which 
he was endeavoring to put into effect. 

Well, the working: out of the Moderation Act, as it 
has come to be called, was completed some weeks ago, 
and the new measure is now in effect. It is likely to 
have a brief career. Already, the most glaring defects 
are becoming apparent, whilst each day that passes must 
serve to impress upon the people of British Columbia, 
ever more forcibly, that they are, as one strong opponent 
of the measure put it recently, “in the liquor business 
for gain.“ What with government warehouses, govern- 
ment distributing centers, an elaborate system of gov- 
ernment permits, with sales allowed, over the counter, 
to anyone holding such permits, there is no escaping the 


fact that the liquor business. is now a great provincial. 


business. 

Of the many apparently unforeseen consequences 
of the act perhaps the most serious is that likely to 
result from the provision it contains for granting liquor 
permits to visitors. 
United States to the south, and three bone-dry provinces 
is threatened with an invasion of visitors 
actuated by no other purpose than that ot.indulging their 
appetite for liquor. Nor is this all. Liquor dealers, it 
appears, are literally flooding the country with liquor, 
truck-loads being delivered in Vancouver every day. 
Such a state of affairs can really only have one outcome. 
If the liquor dealers keep on defying public sentiment, 
public sentiment must ultimately be aroused to demand 
the repeal of the Moderation Act, and the enactment and 
enforcement -of a hone-dry prohibition measure. The 
fact is, of course, that the effort to control evil must 
always result in failure, and British Columbia is finding 
this out with startling rapidity. There is only one safe 
way of dealing w ith the liquor traffic, and that is to 
abolish the liquor traffic. 


The Croce Project in Italy 


Wat has come to be known as the Croce project, 
a scheme for educational reform, in Italy, brought for- 
ward ,recently by the Minister of Education, Senator 


Croce, is arousing widespread interest throughout the 


country. The interest, however, is by no means entirely 
friendly. Politically, indeed, Mr. Croce’s plan has 
called forth so much opposition that it was found 
impossible to lay it before the old Parliament. The 
fact is that, in Italy, all the schools and universities 
being state institutions, the State has a monopoly-~of edu- 
cation. Private schools and universities are not forbid- 
defi, but, inasmuch as the State does not recognize the 
diplomas granted by these institutions, and an officially 
recognized diploma is essential to admission to a very 
large field of employment, the State is able to control 
the situation. 

The central point.of the Croce project is “the liberty 
to teach.” Mr. Croce proposes to do away with the 
examinations by which pupils at present pass from one 
class to another, and to substitute for the diploma 
examination in various schools one central state examina- 
tion which would be open to all students, whether they 
had gone to the staie school or to a private school, or, 
presumably, been self-taught. The chief objection to 
this scheme is the advantage which would most certainly 
be taken of it by the Clericalists. It is, indeed, difficult 
not to see the hand of the new Roman Catholic Popular 
Party behind the Croce project. Liberty to teach is a 
demand worthy of the utmost respect, but there is no 
getting’ away from the fact that by far the largest bene- 
ficiaries under the new scheme would be the Clericalists. 
The experience, moreover, of other countries is, and has 
long been, that the private school, unless it is partially 
endowed by the State, as is sometimes the case, is almost 
always inferior, both in equipment and instruction, to the 
state schools. 

When the Croce project, as applied to the universi- 
ties, is considered, objections to it must be laid on quite 
different grounds. Mr. Croce desires to establish a 
clear distinction between what he regards as the two 
functions of a university, that of preparing for a pro- 
fession and that of imparting a high culture. Students, 
under Mr. Croce's plan, who desire to be prepared for 
a profession would only be required to study those 
subjects which are. “indispensable for the exercisé of the 
profession chosen.“ Those students, on the other hand, 
who desire to acquire “a high degree of culture.“ are 
to be afforded every opportunity for “specializing in the 
subjects which interest them.“ In this way Mr. Croce 
believes that a better standard all round would be attained. 
N greater specializing amongst the students must mean 
a greater specializing amongst the university professors. 
As a recent statement on the subject in this paper put it, 
“With the number of chairs of high culture limited to a 
few, they will be intrusted to men of real merit, who 
will bring honor to the university in w hich they teach 
and to the nation to which they belong.” 

Well, „it is always unsafe to be dogmatic as to the 
results of an educational scheme. Education is a slow 
business. Its fruits take long to mature. The results 
of any far-reaching scheme may not be justly seen for 
a generation. Mr., Croce's plan, however, misses the 
great fundamental point that the best education, even for 
a profession, is that which, in the old days, used to be 
called “a liberal education.” A man must learn the 
technique of his calling, but he will learn that all the more 
readily, and all the more intelligeritly, from having taken 
up these very courses of study “of no practical utility, 


British Columbia, with a bone- dry 


4 


a change in that body 


from which Mr. Croce is so anxious to relieve him. 
The great need of the world today is more and not less 
education, in the fulles? ullest and truest sense of that word. 


Edito ditorial Notes : 


Ir Looks now as if that combination of the agricul- 
tural bloc and a section of the Republicans, when it 
reversed the movement for a month’s recess in the United 
States Senate the other afternoon, really saved a month's 
delay in settling the question of medical beer in the 
country. Some of the early reports of this occurrence 
made little or no mention of the fact that the recess, if it 
had been effected, would have left the Willis-Campbell 
Bill still pending, in the face of urgent need for its 
passage in order that the Palmer ruling on beer might he 
negatived. There were certain alert Prohibitionists, 
however, whe recognized the gravity of the situation. 
They were able to get help in time, and in spite of the 
adverse influence of Mr. Lodge, as Republican leader in 
the Senate, the recess plan was repudiated. Just as weil. 
so, perhaps. The Senate has hardly earned a recess by 
any achievement thus far. There is plenty for it to do, 
still; and now the chances are that it will make no break 
in its sitting until something has been accomplished with 
respect to tariff and revenue, as well as beer. , 

\ 


LuMBER has yielded little to the downward trend of 
prices. It has held pretty well to the point it achieved 
when the demand was out of all proportion to the supply, 
and from all accounts it appears as if it would maintain a 
high level because of its reported scarcity. It is all the 
more interesting, therefore, to observe the action of New 
Zealand in sending those men who want work to the 
sand dune to plant trees, thus turning to good account 
vast stretchts of waste land all over the Dominion. An 
initial expenditure is involved, but the scheme is expected 
to bring a generous return in years to come, and at the 
same time provide a means for absorbing the surplus 
labor. So promising does the prospect appear that: the 
difficulty is already foreseen of providing labor after 


industries have returned to their normal condition. Other 


countries faced with the problem of unemployment may 
find an opportunity to take a leaf out of New Zealand's 
book, a book which, in this instance, presents a curious | 
parallel to one of Sir Walter Scott's in which the advice 
is given, “When you've nothing else to do, Jock, plant 
a tree, and it will be growin’ when you're sleepin’.” 


WHEN the House of Lords threw out Mr. Lloyd 
George's famous budget of 1909, it became evident that 
was imminent. The political 
furore that followed, ended in the passing of the Par- 
liament Act of 1911, which restricted the veto of the 
upper chamber. Since then the House of Lords has 
been rather sidetracked. In fact, James W. Lowther, 
the former Speaker of the House df Commons, is of 
the opinion that not half enough use is now made of the 
House of Lords, and he has recently made some impor- 
tant proposals for its reform. Not only would he abol- 
ish the hereditary rule by which members are admitted 
into the Lords, but he favors having in it representa- 
tives, not only from the United Kingdom, but from the 
over-seas dominions as well. This he considers more 
practicable than an Empire House of Commons. It 
might prove to be an excellent way of giving the vari- 
ous parts of the British Commonwealth a direct say in 
the affairs of the Commonwealth, besides adding new 
vigor to the British political system. 


A cu that éan be adequately tested within the 


narrow limits of a room fifty stories above street level, 


in a New. York skyscraper, and can prove its powers to 
the satistaction of expert observers there, certainly 
promises. new developments for any war which may be 
waged in-future. So powerful and so free from noise 
and recoil as to drive a bolt into a steel plate under water 
without giving a sign of having been discharged, its 
drive was yet so forceful that a pressure of eight tons 
was later required to counteract it. Fortunately, the 
weapon has uses as a pneumatic hammer, whether it is 
ever employed in war or not. Still, the officer who re- 
marked that its possibilities were such as to have a 
tendency to prevent war, by reason of its horrible 
efficiency as a weapon, could hardly have been judging 
by the results of efficiency in the war just past. 


Ir Is apparently a proud boast of the promoters of 
the anti-prohibition procession in New York that:“even 
children were in the line qf march.” This is hardly to 
be wondered at, however, when one realizes that, until 
the practice was generally put down by law, children 
were employed by the liquor interests to sell anti-pro- 
hibition buttons, which bore the thrilling legend. No 
Beer, No Work.“ Such tacties as these prove, if further 
proof be needed, that the liquor forces are not only losers 
in their national campaign for an appeal, but are the 
poorest sort of losers as well. 


—— 


Mr. Davis, the American Secretary of Labor, who 
has expressed himself as thoroughly in accord with the 
suggestion of Uncle Sam as an official host to the immi- 
grants, is giving attention to the related problems of 
their distribution and guidance. He would like to have 
each immigrant register, wherever he is, every Fear. 


The Secretary's scheme might smack of restriction and 


tutelage: as a fact the registration is primarily intended 
to guard the incomer against the incipient dangers of 
Red propaganda. But rightful distribution will be a 
prime consideration in solving the immigrant problem, 
all the time. 


THERE is promise of better things for Connecticut in 
the fact that the League of Women ‘Voters of that State 
has sent out a questionnaire befitting the slogan, “Know 
Your Own Town.” This should be ‘well worth doing for 
the information to be obtained, intended .for the local 
communities, and eas a basis of future state legislation. 
But no doubt the most important factor in the activity 
is, as the workers seem to think, the awakening among 
women of an interest in civic affairs. The neighborhood 
is certain to hold interest for anyone, and so is a good 
starting point. 


